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APPEAL TO THE NATION. 

BY THE UNION FOR PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 
ACCORDING TO THE CONSTITUTION* 



PART I. 



Introduction. Motives of the Union. Origin, cfbject, 
and definition of the Constitution. Distinction between the 
Constitution arid the Law. 

s 

Section 1. Despair. not of the Commonwealth. 

2. This maxim of the wise and the brave we adopt. Gloomy as 
may now be the aspect of public affairs, we hold that the state may 
not only be saved, but by a right course, raised to a higher pitch of 
prosperity than in any former period it ever attained. 

3. A People, who have knowledge, and tongues, and pens, and a 
press, must be themselves in fault, if they suffer their Country to he 
ruined, either by error or misgovernment, by ignorance or by evil 
design. The causes of national calamity are to be discovered by in- 
vestigation, and to be removed by reason and . resolution. Error or 
imposture must equally fall before the active omnipotence of truth; 

• fraud, force, or usurpation must alike yield .to. public opinion and 
national unanimity. 

4. For consulting together, for meditating on the right course Jo 
be pursued, and the right means of salvation and future prosperity to 
our country, we unite. That by efforts to the extent of our humble 
ability those means may, ere long, become commensurate' to the end 
in view, we address the nation ; and more particularly those. who, by 
the influence of station, of property, of . knowledge, talent or public 
virtue, can cause the truths we may unfold forcibly to impress the 
public mind. 

5. By the severest tests of morality and constitutional principle, let 
our motives be scrutinized ; by the solidity alone of our arguments, 
let them claim attention. To no party can we pay court but to the 
party of those who have too much integrity to sacrifice the public 
weal to private gain ; too much high-mindedncss to barter indepcn* 
deuce for tawdry honors or servile power ; too much wisdom to look 
for public good in the violation of public Tight, or the neglect of pub* 
lie duty ; and too much feeling for their much injured country, longer. 
to remain unmoved spectators of her wrongs and her calamities. 

B 






6. The means of public salvation, speaking of human means, are 
like Nature's laws, extremely simple. To that end there is but oni 
course to pursue. The Constitution must be restored. Reform 
must be radical. In these expressions it is assumed, and we pre* 
siime none will deny, that, in important particulars* that Constitu- 
tion is not now possessed and enjoyed ; that in place of benefiting from 
its soundness, we are suffering through its decay; in place of ex- 
periencing national security from a faithful adherence to this criterion 
of right government, unfaithful deviations have brought us into the 
extremity of danger. 

7. But to discover the way out of this danger, we must know what 
the Constitution in reality is. We must know more. We must 
know why it is ; why Constitutions have any where existed, or do 
exist; and how Constitutions are to he distinguished from mere sta- 
tutes. Without having furnished ourselves with this knowledge, we 
should be but little entitled to respect as a Umion for Parliamentary 
Reform according to the Constitution; that reform being the means, 
of which a complete recovery of the Constitution, in the reinstatement 
of our Rights, Laws, and Liberties, is the end. 

8. A free people agree upon a Constitution, by which, asacritetion 
of political rectitude, as a law to the legislature, as a limit which 
that legislature is never to pass, and as on all occasions an indispen- 
sable rule of government, they consent their affairs shall be managed. 
The end and object of a Constitution therefore is, that liberty, gene- 
ral and individual, of the community and of the citizen, shall ever be 
held sacred. This is the vital principle, this is the true, the proper, 
and (abstractedly considered) the sole cause of national security, the 
basis of prosperity ; for individual freedom is the material of which 
alone the general freedom is composed ; and consequently national 
freedom is that aggregate, that whole, of which the separate freedom 
of each citizen is a part. How sacred, then, is personal freedom ! 

0. Prosperity without freedom is a nonentity. Its counterfeit, 
mere wealth, held of a master who at his will can take it away, only 
the more enslaves, by chaining the mind- Of all slaves, rich ones arc 
the most abject, and the most servile instruments of a master's tyranny. 

10. Having premised this much on Constitutions in the general, 
we come now to inquire into the English Constitution in particular. 
With humility, but with a confidence of rectitude, we hold that the 
English Constitution may be thus defined and explained ; namely, 

11. A Constitution whereof the spirit consists of all those principles 
on which political liberty depends; and the body or materiel form 
whereof consists of the four institutions which for the state's self-pre- 
servation, for the means of necessary legislation, Tor the purposes of 
magistracy, and for the security of personal freedom, are equally in- 
dispensable ; those four institutions being as follows; namely; 

12. 1st. A Natural Militia thai consists of the whole physical 
strength of the community, " from the Duke to the peasant,"* suit- 



1 Sir W, Jones's legal mode of suppressing ri 






ably organised ; tbt same being from its ubiquity 4nd vesbllfau iM 
ail-potent, in police, by^r^«n(i7^ll» potsSUitytf daogcrooB rtott^l 
in government, by preventing the possibility of serious insurrection 
or rebellion; and in war, by preventing the possibility of stfecewful 
invasion. ... 

15. 3d. A LaoiSLAVruaa of King, Lards, and Representatives of 
the Commons; the authority of the latter being incapable of a dura* 
tion beyond one year ; such legislature, far securing a rigbt laanage* 
ment of public affairs, being intrusted vHth a control ove* all am* 
gistracy, and the guardianship of the public pursue; and with an* 
thority also, as circumstances may require, of enacting such statute* 
law,* and such only, as shall not have the nature of a/c/ft de se, by 9 
violating any fundamental prkfciple of the Constitution^ the conserv* 
atien of which Constitution is the sum of the duties of the legislature* 

14. 3d* An ExEGirtivt Macmstract in. tot Kifco, his person 
being inviolable, his ministers responsible* 

15*. 4th. Trial BVjtiav, that public liberty may not be stabbed 
through the sides of the private citizen, by any injustice Which might 
endanger Ins property, bis personal freedom, bis life or reputation; 
and that the individual, equally with the aggregate of the community* 
may repose in tranquillity, protected by tta constitution and the law* 

16. It being vital to the Constitution that Aw, for the use 'ami 
benefit of the nation, be hade by representatives ; and, for the prcM 
tectkra of the individual citizen, be ADMiNiSTiaaa by representatives; 
an Englishman, charged with a crime, cannot be even put on Us 
trial but by one Jury to be indifferently drawn by the Sheriff from 
the People; nor tried but by another Jwy, to be again indifferently 
drawn by the Sheriff from the People, atfd therefore oalleo! the 
Accused's " country:* 

17. " This was the trial wherein the people of this nation were 
" made happy above all other people, and whereby the freemen, as 
" they had the legislative power, so likewise had the juridical, and 
" thereby, next under God, an absolute dominion over themselves 

" and their estates ;+ and «• the Sheriff was chosen in the Ccttoty cdttrt 3 
" called Folkmole, by the votes of tie freeholders."* , 4 

18. Among the most remarkable of the Saxon laws, Btackstone 
mentions, as of prime importance, " The election of their Magis- 
• f trates by the People, their Heretoehs, their Sheriffs,* 1 fee. and 
here we see the necessity of this OjBker being so elected ; namely, 
that Juries, who were to be in a representative sense the trufc 
" country" of the accused, might be faithfully impannelled ; for 



2 The statute laws of a free nation, like the bye laws of an incorporated 
body, can supply what is expedient, bat cannot lefts amy what is /Mo» 

3 Srfdaft Hutor. and Polit. Disco, by Hajs% h *&. 

4 lb. 41. 
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which there can be no proper constitutional security, while those 
magistrates are appointed by the great officers and chief justices of 
Ac Grown.* :. . 

< 19.. Although, after the pure fountain of Saxon justice had been 
poisoned by Norman maxims, the English Justinian, Edward I. 
restored to the people the lost elections of their Sheriffs, they retained 
them not long ; for in the very next reign, by the Statute of 9 Ed- 
ward II. they were tran&rred to the Grown; a violation which 
greatly affects the administration of justice.* In a future page we 
shall notice what, as a duty, is incumbent on juries, towards the 
preservation of the Constitution, of which they are so vital a part. 

20. Such we define, and explain to be the English Constitution, 
by which our Nation has consented to be governed. Here is the 
definition, but where is the thing defined ! Here is the title-deed, 
but where is the estate ! Here is the soul, but where, alas, is the 
existing body ! Let us, however, proceed. 

£1. The prominent features of our definition kept in mind, there 
will ever be seen a clear distinction between the constitution and all 
such law as the legislature agreeably to its trust, hath authority to 
make. Between the Constitution and the common law there cannot 
be any clashing ; for that which is " the perfection of reason" must 
ever have a strict identity with the principles on which political 
liberty depends. 

£2. By the same definition, the means are afforded of distinguish- 
ing, not only between such statutes also, as, in the first place, are 
declaratory, or in support of the rights and liberties of the people ; 
such as, in the second place* are within a justifiable exercise of le- 
gislative authority ; and, thirdly, such as, being inconsistent with the 
principles of the Constitution, and against justice, and violating those 
rights and liberties, Sire consequently nullities and void, 

23. Respecting such pretended laws, so attempted to be made 
against justice and principle, we have maxims by which judges, and 
by which juries too, if they regard their duty, or respect the sacred 
fountain of jurisprudence, the law of nature, will ever as matter of 
conscience regulate their, conduct. The books say, that ' such pre- 
•'tended laws be not statutes, but corruptions:'* that ( whatever 
c is destructive of law, cannot itself be law, for then the law would 
■' be felo de se :'* 'that : * whatever is contrary to the rights of nature, 

' * or the principles of the Constitution, is in its own nature void, and 
' shall be hoiden for nought ;'* with many other maxims of like 
import. 

24. Blackstone, although great and eloquent as a commentator on 



5 Com. IV. 413. 

6 lb. 428. 

7 Dock et Stud. c. 2. p. 5 & 6. 

8 Atkios, 221. See Sect. 138. 151. 

9 Coke, Froeme to 2d Lut. 



mere taw 9 appears not to have perceived the essential distinction 
between the ksw and the Constitution. Hence, on the subject of par- 
liamentary power, the commentaries are in the highest degree incon- 
sistent with the Constitution, extravagant and dangerous.* 10 



PART II. 



Proper Militia of England. Freeman and Slave. Saxon and 
English Constitution the same. Despotism and Free Go- 
vermnent. Perfections of our proper Militia. Standing 
Army. " Detestable Policy." Perversion of Law. En- 
comium on the military branch of the Constitution. 

25. In defining the English Constitution we began, as most fit, 
with its spirit and principles ; and when proceeding to its body or 
material form, we spoke of its institutions, our natural and proper 
Militia was named, first in order, as it was first in existence. A 
Militia 9 which consisted of the whole physical strength of the nation 
itself, necessarily preceded, as an institution, any other part of \ys 
Constitution ; and this institution, as the state's power of self-defence 
against invasion, as its security against rebellion or insurrection, or 
as its means against a mere interruption of the public peace, has in all 
times been, and to this day is, recognized and appealed to in our law 
books and courts of law, as. a part of our Constitution, as indeed it > 
was coeval with the Saxon settlement in this island. 

26. Those fathers of our freedom, unlettered as they were, strongly 
felt, and nobly asserted, the rights of nature. They saw, and they 
felt, the characteristic distinction between a slave and a freeman; the 
slave is denied the means of self defence, the freeman is armed. Their 
ceremony therefore of emancipating a bondman was as significant as 

it was simple. He was presented with a sword and a spear.* 11 

27. When those Saxons, as a colony from the continent and an 
army of freemen, spread themselves as settlers and an incipient na- 



10 Com. 1. 160, 16K 

11 Hutor. Dissert, on Antiq. of Eog. Con. 185. Appeal civ., and mil* on 
Eng. Con. 129. For another distinction between the slave and tbe freeman, 
see Sect. 150. 



tion over this island, and found tberu selves every where in the vicinity 
of warlike neighbours, rivals or enemies, their martial organization 
was or course the first rudiment of civil order in their community. 
" Our Saxon ancestors," says the late Lord Liverpool, " had the 
"knowledge of wisely constituting civil societies; their military 
*' establishments were, however, the distinguishing parts of their 
" governments."* The obvious truth is, theirs was a two-fold 
polity, civil and military. 

38. The obligation of every individual to he constantly armed, to 
qualify himself for using his arms in defence of the community, and 
to be ever at the instant call of the magistrate, who was also his 
military commander, for keeping the peace, was self-evident. Such 
b a natural militia, such was the militia of " the old Saxon Cor- 
" slitution;"* and such consequently is at tbis day the proper mi/ilia 
of the English Constitution; for who, since this branch of our system 
shone with so niuch lustre under the English Alfked, ever heard of 
a diversity of Constitutions in England? And who does not know 
that this is the system found in our law hooks, as well as that it is 
founded in theeiern.il principles of nature and free government? 

29. That " the old Saxon Constitution" and the English Consti- 
tution are one and the same is manifest ; for although at a known 
epoch there was a change of dynasty from Saxon to Norman, yet an 
English government, under which the kingdoms of the heptarchy had 
become united, had then existed for nearly two centuries and a half. 
The word Constitution indeed, in the singular number, is not of so 
early a date; but that the system of polity, embracing the people's 
" rights and liberties,"* " ancient liberties and free customs," " old 
" liberties and customs,"* was of Saxon original has never been dis- 
puted ; for nothing of the kind, no, not an atom ever came from the 
Normans, Plantagenets, Lancastrians, Yorkists, Tudors, or Stuarts, 
while we know that, how little soever the early princes of these 
Families in their hearts or actions respected liberty, yet all of them 
regularly went through the form or acknowledging and confirming 
these " old liberties and customs," which having been collected by 
Edward the Confessor, were called " the Laws of Edward the 
'.' Confessor," and were confirmed by the Charter of William ifte 
first, and so downwards. This certainty, that the birthright 
liberties of (he English people which were successively appealed to, 
declared and asserted by Magna Charla, fay the Bill of Bights, and by 
the Act of Settlement, were the same liberties, and of Saxon original, 
places the identity of the Anglo-Saxon Constitution and the English 
Constitution of the present day on a foundation of adamant. 



II Lord Hi«ke»bury's Disc, on National ud Constitutional Militia, la; 
originally published in 1757, when Mr. Jenklnson ; republished, but not by 
bis Lordship, in 1794. 

13 lb. 15. 

14 Bill of Rights, 

15 Magna Chart*. 



30, In support of our position, Slachtone, when comparing the 
early Koiman with the subsequent eras of our history, has this obser- 
vation. " From so complete and well concerted a scheme of servility, 
" it has been the. work of gmeralions for our ancestors to rtd»tn\ 
" themselves and their posterity into that stateofliberty which we now 
" enjoy i and which therefore is not to be looked upon as consisting of 
" mere encroachments on the prerogative, as some slavish and narrow 
** minded writers in ilie last century endeavoured to maintain, but as 
" in general, 3 gradual restoration of that ancient constitution whert- 
11 of our Saxun forefathers had been unjustly deprived, partly by the 
" policy, and partly by the force, of the Jforman" — and he adds 
" How that risleratien has, in a long series of years, been step by 
" a I ep effected, 1 noay proceed to inquire."* 

31. The Saxons, although unacquainted with AristotU, knew as 
well as that philosopher, that "Those who command the arms in a 
" country, are masters 0/ the stale, and have it in their power to 
'! make what revolutions they please."* They also understood, as 
well as Mr. Arthur Young, that " where Government only is armed, 
" there despotism is established."" They therefore took care that 
the arms should be in the right hands ; i. e. in the hands of those to 
whom the state belonged^ and of whom it consisted, namely, the 
whole community of freemen. 

33. The probable imperfection of their earliest regulations and 
other circumstances having in lime caused a decay of discipline, ex- 
posing the country to the danger of conquest from abroad, as well as 
to rapine, rapes, murders, and the greatest disorders of every kind, that 
wisest of princes, Alfred, by introducing the improvement of Free pledge 
with County Power, as local modifications throughout the king- 
dom, which perfected the organization of our proper Militia, 
wrought as it were miracles of police, of defence, and of happy go- 
vernment 1 nor has any subsequent age or nation been able to improve 
on the principle of that organization for either Military or Civil pur- 
poses. 

33. The English Proper Militia thus perfected in principle, has 
never since stood in need, nor ever can require, any thing more 
besides being always preserved in " foil vigour and energy,*' than a 
mere attention from time to time to such changes in arms or minor 
arrangements as experience may recommend. 

34. Sir William Jones, speakingof the riots in 17K>, says, *■ In 
" this awful interval a question occurred to me— whether the still 
" subsisting laws, and genuine constitution of England had not armed! 
" the civil state with a power sufficient, if it had been previously 
" understood and prepared, to have suppressed ever so formidable a 






1? Com. IV. 490. 

18 Pottt.VlI.9. 

19 Towels. 550 



" riot, without the intervention of the military." And he proceeds 
to observe, that all speak of the posse comitatus, yet " utter word* 
'' which convey to them no distinct idea," because of the real ohli- 
vion into which the institution had fallen; on which he remarks that 
it " had been disgracefully neglected, and ought to be restored to full 

20 " vigour and energy."* 

35. Rapin, speaking of Free Pledge and County Power, observes, 
that P the householders become responsible for their families; the 
tithings for the householders ; the hundred for the tithings; and the 

21 County for the hundreds." 1 ' "By the Saxon Constitution," sayi 
Btacitstone, " these sureties were always at hand, by means of king 
" Alfred's wise institution of decennaries or frank Pledges; wherein the 
" whole neighbourhood or tithing of freemen were mutually pledged 
" for each other's good behaviour. — This preventive justice is upon 
" every principle, of reason, of humanity, and of sound policy, pre- 

22 " ferable in all respects to punishing justice. "» 

36. When, at a period but too much resembling the present, 
" robberies, murthers, burnings, and theft" had greatly multiplied, 
Edward the First, perceiving the cause to have been a neglect of the 
Proper English Militia with its free pledge and County Power, pass- 
ed, in his 13th year, the famous Statute of Winchester for reviving its 
energies. Resorting to no new inventions of a contrary principle, he 
merely enforced that branch of the Constitution. He enjoined 
" watch and ward," as it had been used in limes past; he enacted 
that every man according to his condition and estate " should have in 
" his house harness [Arms and Armour] for to keep the peace after 

' " the ancient assize" — that " every man between fifteen and sixty, 

" should be assessed and sworn to Armour; — that ' the view of 
"Armour should be made every year two times;' 'That the 
"judges should present at every parliament unto the King such de- 
" faults as they should hnd ;' and that the People of each tithing, 
" hundred, and county, if they neglected their duty of common vigi- 
" lance, aid, and defence, should be answerable for felonies and rob- 
" beries done among them." 

37. Down so low as 33 Henry the Eighth, the principle of our proper 
Mitifiu was so carefully attended to, that if a peasant came into the 
service of a farmer without arms, his master was obliged to provide 
them, and allowed to abate the servant's wages to pay for them. A. 
householder who had under his roof a " man child" of seven years of 
age was required to furnish him with a bow and arrows, and made 

S3 responsible for his being trained up to archery.* 

38. Seed however of another system had in different ways been 
already sown. Henry the Seventh who, while an exile in France, 



to Legal mode of suppressing riots, 10, It. 
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had observed the standing force lately there introduced,- had learned 
14 how unfit a constitutional militia was for the illegal purposes of 
" prerogative,"* and in his bodyguard, called his " Yeomen of the 24 
" Guard," laid the foundation of the Standing Army of England* 
Those who, like this prince, are conscious of an imperfect title, or 
others who are disposed to govern in contempt of a nation's right* 
and liberties (which was common even before the days of Aristotle J 
are ever anxious for a body guard. An instance of this anxiety we 
find recorded by the Duke of York in " General Orders" to his army 
on the 7th of June, 1794, as follows . " The French must themselves. 
" see through the flimsy artifice of an intended assassination, by which 
" Robespierre has succeeded in procuring that Military Guard which 
" has at once established him the successor of the unfortunate Louis, 
il by whatever name he may choose to dignify his future reign."* 25 

39. But at a much earlier period, when ^feudal militia " more accept- 
" able to princes of an arbitrary turn of mind" than the Saxon County 
power, had very greatly encroached thereon ;* and when again during 26 
the wild expeditions to Palestine, and the ambitious attempts at con* 
quering France, our kings by hiring the Feudatories of others in 'ad- 
dition to their own, as well as a banditti of mercenaries (whence the 
expense of mercenaries gave rise to taxation in Europe*) had acquired 27 
an inextinguishable thirst for standing armies ; of which that of 
Charles the Second amounted to Eight Thousand men,* and that of 28 
James the Second to thirl} thousand,* while that of George the Third *® 
has risen to above Two hundred thousand, exclusive of more than 
thirty thousand foreigners ; these foreigners alone exceeding in num- 
ber the whole army of James the Second', by which, according to the 
Declaration of the Prince of Orange, that misguided King and his 

" evil counsellors had subjected the peoples' lives, liberties, honours, 
" and estates to an arbitrary and despotic power;" in short, that he 
" and they had subverted the Constitution and enslaved the Nation.— 
Even the present guards alone of all denomination, horse and foot, 
amount collectively to a larger force than the entire army of Charles 
the Second. v 

40. Mr. Randolph, in the American House of Representatives (6th 
of December, 1811,) reprobated tfie raising of standing armies with- 
out the best precautions. " We talk," says he, " of Thirty Thouj- 
" sand men as a harmless force, when Casar crossed the Rubicon 
" with Five Thousand and conquered at Pharsalia, which made him 
" master of the world, with Twenty Two Thousand. The revolu- 
" tion of the 18th Brumaire was effected by a force still more con- 
" temptible. It is this vile thing called a mercenary soldier that 



24 Lord Hawkesb. Disc. 26. 

25 Anuual Register, 1794, 169, 

26 Lord Hawkesb. Disco. 15. 

27 Stewart's View of Society in Europe, 117. 123. 

28 Home's Hist, of Stuarts, 446. 

29 Ibid. 
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" gave rise to all the Casars, and Cronvmhy and Bonapartes that 
SO " ever existed/'* 

41. If we would have the true solution of the phenomena we ob- 
serve, of a proper militia gone to decay, and in its place an immense 
standing army reared up, we shall find it in the words of the late Earl 
of Liverpool, who more than half a century ago told his country, that 
" arbitrary princes have for these three last centuries neglected their 
" militias, and for their own views rendered them purposely useless 

31 u and undisciplined. — A detestable policy i ,,# Hie martial branch 
of our constitution which, for the whole united kingdom would give 
us a resistless force of two Millions and a half of fighting men, is con- 
signed to utter neglect, disuse and oblivion, except in the single par- 
ticular of being made an instrument of the unjust vengeance of perverted 
law. 

42. When the court has systematically undermined the civil ener- 
gies of our free government, as a pretence for systematically employing 
a standing army in keeping the peace, that a persuasion of the neces- 
sity of so doing may be established ; and when insurrectionary mischief 
has ensued, in consequence of the people having been purposely disabled 
from defending the dwellings of themselves or their neighbours, they 
receive in our courts of justice — of /aw we mean — a rebuking lecture 
on neglected duties ; they are told they are answerable " by the statute 
" of Winchester for felonies and robberies done among them," and 
they are actually cast in damages, to the full amount of the injuries 
sustained by those who have had their houses plundered or burned ; 
which damages ought rather to be levied on the criminal statesmen of 
the day, who have been parties to the systematic iniquity. 

43. Thus, strange to tell, we have, and we have not, the Ancient 
County Power of our proper Militia. Its utility is taken from us ; but 
we are made to smart under its penalties ! Its duties we are not per- 
mitted to fulfil ; but for the omission of them we receive punishment ! 
How much does this differ from the conduct of Pharaoh, who caused 
the Children of Israel to be beaten for not making bricks without 
straw? 

44. Having thus proved that our proper English Militia, with 
its free pledge, or mutual obligation for common protection, and its 
County power, is a vital branch of our constitution, our arguments 
may receive illustration from the following encomium, extracted from 
c An Appeal Civil and Military, on the Subject of the English Con- 

3$ f stitutioo.'* " Generous Englishmen t The name of Alfred, the 

11 King, the Father, the Re-creator of his Country from a chaos of 
*' anarchy and ruin, and who with angelic benignity watched over its 
" liberties, — the name, we say, of this prodigy of wisdom will re- 
" commend to you a military system, which, the more it is contem- 
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plated, the more excellent it appears. It is not, brave countrymen, a 
system, the political danger and the pecuniary burthen of which can 
ever be objects of public jealousy, fear, Or murmur, nor its ulti- 
mate efficiency a cause of public consternation. In point of expense 
it is, without any rhetorical figure, * the cheap defence of nations; 9 
while, in extinguishing jealousy, in banishing fear, in assuring in* 
ternal tranquillity, and annihilating external danger, it holds a glo- 
rious pre-eminence over every other military system of human in- 
vention. On the. true principles of order — the very bond of all so- 
ciety — and by a beautiful, refined, yet simple mechanism, it or- 
ganizes a community of free citizens into an invincible army ; it 
communicates the sensibilities of the individual to the aggregate of 
the society ; and causes those energies for resenting menace and re- 
pelling assault, which characterize a brave man, to adorn aud to 
dignify a great nation. The soldier it forms is equally impelled by 
law, by reason, and by patriotism, to join his standard on the first 
sound of danger ; by his dearest interests and his honour, he is 
prompted to a faithful discharge of his duty ; and by all the objects 
of his tenderest attachment, and by the noblest feelings of his soul, 
he is inspired with that enthusiasm which renders the freeman, de- 
fending the liberties, of his country, ever terrible in the day of bat- 
tle. In short, the military system here spoken of, is a system of 
which equal liberty is the inspiring soul, and general liberty the 
happy result." 

45. On the military branch of our constitution we have been thus 
diffuse, because it is a branch of that Constitution ; and although un- 
happily too little understood, yet it is as essential to our liberties as 
legislative representation %elf; and because such is the nature and 
magnitude of the arduous contest in which we are engaged, and such 
also our obvious danger from an unbalanced standing army, it is self- 
evident that, whether the Emperor of France or the King of England 
shall prevail, in either case it is oh a complete restoration of our only 
proper militia that the very existence of the constitution, the rights 
and liberties of our country now depend: For, if we desire not to 
become a province of France, — if we mean not to expiate in chains 
the offences we committed against her at Cressy, at JPoictiers, at Agin~ 
court, in India, in Canada, and on the Ocean, and to undergo indig- 
nities from French insolence, such as conquered nation never endured ) 
—if we disdain to sink below a state of the first rank ; if not, on one 
hand, disposed to drag on a hopeless, ruinous, interminable war, nor, 
on the other hand, prepared to purchase peace by putting " oursigna- 
" ture to the death-warrant of our national independence, and of all 
€C those personal rights and liberties which have so long exalted us 
" above the herd of nations ;"* if such, we say, be our English feel- 33 
iags, it is fit we recollected that the arm abroad strikes with most 
force, when the heart at home is in best health ; and that the sure 
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, . . . .... 

54 foundations of our proper " military policy"* — a military policy su- 
perior to that of ancient Rome — is only to be found in the military 
branch of our constitution, the natural and proper militia of our country. 

46. When a regular army is required for service abroad, how in 
nature can it be so rapidly and so cheaply recruited, how sa easily in- 
creased to any necessary magnitude, as in an armed nation of a truly 
martial character? And how is the existence of a great standing ar- 
my to be reconciled with the jealous securities of liberty, but by the 
existence of a natural and proper militia ten times as numerous as that 
army, and ever, by the fidelity of parliaments and ministers, preserved 

35 "in full vigour and energy. 9 "* Here is the solution of that problem 
in politics, that has filled the head of the philosopher with prophetic 
visions of slavery, and the heart of the desponding patriot with the 

36 deepest anxiety.* Here the simple truth, which seen, felt and un- 
derstood, might have reduced many a bulky volume of argumentation 
to a few self-evident propositions ! Restore but our genuine, our proper 
militia, and, from that moment, the standing arm/, now viewed 
with a just dread, as an engine of despotism — as, in the judgment of 
the philosophic Hume, that " mortal distemper in the British Consti- 

37 tution, of which it must inevitably perish,"* will become not only 
perfectly in-noxious, but a beneficent means of peace, a source of glo- 
ry, and an affectionate brother of the proper militia, repaying its 
contributions of strength by precious gifts for preserving tactics and 
discipline, and for exciting that lofty martial spirit, by which nations 
assert and preserve their rights and liberties ! 

47. When we, reviewing the contest, the speeches and the writings of 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, as well as what occurred at 
and after the Revolution on the subject of *the Militia, even down to 
the year 1780, perceive how very obscurely it was comprehended or 
explained by any one of the great men who during that very long pe- 
riod were the ornaments of our nation, how shall we bestow due ad- 
miration on the genius of Sir William Jones, who, from the ruins and 

" rubbish of the decayed fabric, so luminously ascertained its principles, 
.and so clearly explained its nature, in his precious gem of constitu- 
tional learning, " An Inquiry into the Legal Mode of suppressing 
_ Riots:* 

48. Our cc military policy" raised on its right basis, the Nation, 
being impregnable at home, and therefore potent abroad, England 
would disdain to receive the law of humiliation from any nation on 
earth ; much less a nation less free than herself, a nation which at this 
moment cannot, but by stealth, send a ship to sea without her per- 
mission. 

49. Had this, when Spain first sought her aid, been the attitude of 
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England^ had the condition of her drawing a sword in the cause been 
the restoration to the people of a liberty like her own, and had her un- 
divided energies been concentrated in the Peninsula in support of Spa- 
nish enthusiasm, not a French soldier had by this time breathed Ibe- 
rian air : and thus an important outwork of external war to these 
islands, had been freed from a sad prospect of subjugation by France? 
the fame of Napoleon would have received an incurable wound, and 
the excrescent members of his empire been encouraged to throw oft 
his yoke. ' 



PART III. 



Over-much Statute-making. Warnings of Providence. Magna 
Charta and Bill of Rights. Despotism. . Free Government 
and Military Government. Annual Election. Constellation 
of Great men. Rights declared, but not established. The 
Nation's Duty. 

50. Ere we proceed to the immediate consideration of the civil 
branch of our constitution, legislative representation, which in 
effect includes within itself all else of civil polity, and it is to be hoped 
will ever in a pre-eminent manner protect trial by Jury as inherent in, 
coeval with, and inseparable from, the constitution, it may be expe- 
dient to offer a few preliminary observations. 

51. Although from the nature of things, the executive Magistrate of 
a great nation must be in the exercise of an incessant vigilance, for, 
which he is furnished with a thousand tyts ; as well as in the habit of 
an incessant activity, for which he is provided with a thousand hands;- 
yet so .different from his are the functions of a legislature, that its wis * 
dom and beneficence are perhaps most conspicuous, when .it least in- 
terferes with the business of executive government* 

52. In much statute- making there is a symptom of something un- 
sound, a levity and officiousness not congenial with the sobriety and 
dignity of grave and upright legislation ; but implying an unacquaintance 
with the constitution, a superficialness in the principles of law, and in- 
deed something even less to be respected. At present we shall allude 
only to three material points, namely, Defence, Enclosures, and Elec- 
tions. Instead of some half dozen of statutes which on all these sub- 
jects were, perhaps, as many as were required, the statute book is loaded 
with some thousands of Acts of Parliament* 
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5$. Ought Dot our law, which its professor! tell us is « the perfec- 
tion of reason," but which they make the essence oF wrangling, gene- 
rally to provide for adjusting disputes between man and man, and for 
the satisfactory administration of justice under the superintendence of 
a legislature looking to principles, without incessant statute -making, 
as though we were a nitre colony of adventurers got together in a new 
settlement, and had not yet had time for the work of jurisprudence? 
Can we look on any thing so strange aud inconvenient, without per- 
ceiving that in the legislature itself there must be some glaring defect. 

54. It was the observation of a philosopher, that " miserable is 
" the condition of that nation in which the law is a science ;"* what 
then must be the condition of England where the law is a congeries 
of mountainous magnitude, and the lawyers in number are equal to a 
large army ', where each separate branch of the law, oF which there 
are many, is in itself an intricate science, and no one of its professors 
presumptuous enough to pretend that he can grasp a knowledge of the 
whole ! To this chaos, of which an abridgment of its unwritten 
part alone could scarcely be contained in a hundred folio volumes, we 
have already seen added in the present reign alone more than seven 
thousand public statutes exclusive of nearly Jive thousand for private 
purposes, while every succeeding year adds its hundreds. 

o5. In this boundless wilderness, this intricate labyrinth of law, its 
paths overgrown with tliurns and briers, that vex the spirit and tear 
the flesh, abounding also with treacherous pitfalls of entire destruction, 
grow up endless perplexities and Innumerable oppressions, deadening 
the sentiment of affection to the state, aud alienating the mind from a 
government which cannot protect, and under which justice is the most 
costly of all commodities. 

56. And when such a mass of complicated evil hhui & super -addi- 
tion to a violation of fundamentals, which enables evil rulers to tear 
up by the roots all national liberty, must not such a condition of a po- 
litical community be pregnant, either with convulsion or dissolution; 
unless, the constitution being uaturally vigorous, it lead to one of those 
critical recoveries, by which life is not merely preserved, but health 
restored and confirmed. 

57. " The history of this Country," says the late Earl oftiverpoel t 
'* abounds with more of these critical periods than that of any other; 
" and tt is to the proper use our ancestors made of them, that our go- 
" vernment has long been advancing by various steps towards perfec- 
" tion; they withstood the repeated attempts both of papal innovation 
" and regal oppression ; and though their struggles frequently pro- 
" duced violent fevers in the state, yet the constitution always came 
" forth in more perfect health, and some new security was obtained 
" for our frtedom."* 

68. Were indeed our constitution without an antiquity, to excite a 
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sort of religious veneration and piety towards it ; were it obviously de- 
fective in its material form and institutions, so that it could be despised; 
of were it but little endeared to the people by its nature and spirit ; it 
doubtless would under all its disadvantages be at this moment in im- 
minent danger of a final subversion, or rather past a possibility of re* 
covcry. But reflecting on the realities of our case, and that this riatioa 
has " the best capacities for grandeur and happiness of any on the face 
" of the earth,"* ought we not to consider our present danger in being 
surrounded on all sides by threatening rocks ana shoals, as the call of 
Providence to an effort for* our deliverance! As the call that is to 
bring all hands on deck, to aid in saving the vessel, by carefully and 
skilfully navigating her through the right, and only, channel for our 
extrication, whereby we may recover the safe course of national go* 
vernmen t ! 

59. But if, while all the other European Nations originally of the 
same stock with ourselves, sooner or later- lost their liberties, while 
those of England alone were preserved by critical reforms, particularly 
at Runnimead and the Revolution, it may be asked why, after a Mag- 
na Charta, a Bill of Rights became necessary ? As well as why, after 
a Bill of Rights } we are now again as much as ever in need of a criti- 
cal reform* 

60. To both these questions we answer, that although each of those 
critical reforms did good service, and paved the way for better things ; 
yet neither of them had stamina for duration ; because neither of them 
was radical. Although each in a manly tone declared the people's 
rights and liberties, and this spirit produced for awhile beneficial ef- 
fects; yet on neither occasion was there on the two cardinal points of free 
government, a proper militia and legislative representation, any thing 
whatever actually done* Our Saxon and proper militia, the only one 
that ever deserved the name, was not u restored to full vigour and 
u energy ;" a free Parliament with annual election was not establish* 
ed : the nation consequently was not put in possession of its rights and 
liberties, with the means of self defence either military or civil. How, 
then, are we to wonder at the present condition of our country ? The 
wonder rather is, that it had not been completely ruined in half the 
time that has elapsed since the Revolution. That it has required more 
than a century to bring it so near destruction, we must attribute to the 
inherent vigour of the constitution, mutilated as it was, to the love of 
liberty in the English character, to the remembrance of Runnimead, 
of Whitehall^ and the Revolution, and to the awe in which tyranny 
has stood of tfie good sense and courage of the nation. 

61. After each of the two critical reforms we have mentioned, 
despotism, scotched only, but not slain, lay quiet for a short season ; 
but, as the alarms and resentments which had excited to patriot exer- 
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tioh subsided, the serpent again crawled forth, and never ceased to at- 
tempt the destruction of liberty ; whether by encircling" her frail cham~ 
pious within the fatal folds of Her corruptions ; whether by retaining 
the poison-shedding tongues of learned slaves to help packed juries to 
pretended law ; or by 'openly shedding freemen's blood, in mode* 
known only to military governments. 

62. But indeed, whatever be the forms of legislation, of magistracy, 
or administration, a government is in fact civil and free, or military 
and despotic, according to its last resort for carrying its law into exe- 
cution. - For deciding that question, this is the sure criterion. If it 
be a civil government,, its civil power, (as we. see in the constitutional 
County power of England) will be resistless ; but when the civil power 
of a government once free have, by treachery, been undermined and 
brought into decay, so as to have lost its force and energy for ultimately 
supporting the law, and a last resort to military force is become ne- 
cessary , then it is assuredly- become a military government. 

63. In the great work undertaken at the time of the Revolution, are 
we to attribute oversights and omissions which to us appear palpable, 
to the slowness of human intellect in arriving at perfection in the for- 
bidden science of civil government ? To the long experienced and be- 
numbing effects of feudal violence, of star-chamber infernalities, of 
ex-officio tyranny, and the terrors of incarceration in far distant jails 
for free speech or writing? In an age illustrious for intellect, in an 
age illumined by the genius of a Milton, a Locke, 'a Coke, a Selden, a 
Kewton, are we thus to account for the disappointment of the hopes 1 
.excited in the nation, by the Prince of " Orange's declaration' 9 and 
the Parliament's Bill of Rights? In part we are. The few indeed 
were highly gifted and eminently learned; but they flourished 
too early after the revival of learning to be perfect in all points of go- 
vernment ; as in Section 47, we have in one fundamental point exem- 
plified; while the mass of the people had for ages been kept, as we 
have intimated, in a state of ignorance and depression, and had not 
been taught the principles of their government, by the annual exercise 
of their Rights and their duties, under instructive arrangements to 
thai end* 

64. The old Serpent, therefore, was but too successful in prevent- 
ing the good seed sown in the Convention Parliament from producing 
its natural fruit, a restored Constitution. That parliament, after liv- 
ing its lawful period, not exceeding one year,, expired, and a new one 
was born. Into this, unhappily, a new spirit was infused ; so that 
when we consider what was done by these two parliaments as the 
work of one set of men, an error not uncommon, we perceive incon- 
gruities that give us no small surprise; for how vapid appears a par- 
liamentary declaration, that Englishmen " may have arms for their 
defence suitable to their conditions and as allowed by law," not fol- 
lowed up- by restoring " the ancient assize," whereby " every man 
between fifteen and sixty" was penally bound to arm, and " sworn to 
armour;" that he might perform his duties ! How more than insqrid, 
how spiritless, how despicable was this puny claim of arms, where it 



produced not t restoration of (be military branch of the const it u- 
tion !« 

65. And again, how unmanly and mean sounds that other dtclara* 
Unit, " that election of members of parliament ought to be free," not 
followed up by putting the people in possession of " a free assembly 
" of the nation in a lawful parliament, for redress of ilie great and 
" In suiferable oppressions, and the open contempt of all law" which 
had been experienced; to the end of restoring and " maintaining the 
*' laws and liberties" of the land, included in the declarations and 
promises of the King on the throne, upon his landing in England, as 
Prince of Orange ; when this again is not followed up by restoring the 
civil branch of the constitution !» 

66. In short, on looking back to what is generally included within 
the period of the Revolution, we see that " Rights and Liberties de- 
clared, claimed, demanded, and insisted on"» which were not re- 
covered | and principles proclaimed as fundamental, which were not 
embodied in any restored and reformed institutions lor producing their 
proper effects. 

67. Here we must refer to the Journals of the Commons, while in 
the act of effecting that critical reform, which to none but a tyrant 
and the papists of his family was a revolution. The Commons recite 
at full length the Declarations and a Speech of the Prince of Orange, 
and on these they ground their proceedings. His Highness states 
rhit " the public peace and happiness cannot be preserved where the 
" laws, liberties, and customs established by lawful authority are 
*' openly transgressed and annulled ;" he complains of those great 
and insufferable oppressions and the "open contempt of all Taw" 
which the people had recently experienced ; he points out cases 
of perverted law, in which "none were bound to acknowledge or obey 
" the judgments" of wicked judges, as being null and void in them- 
selves, — "of no force and efficacy," he shows how King James 
and his evil counsellors had managed respecting military matters, 
" that so, by these means they having rendered themselves masters 
" both of the affairs of the Church, of the government of the nation, 
" and or the course of justice, and subjected them all to a despotic 
" and arbitrary power, (hey might be in a capacity to maintain and 
" execute their wicked designs by the assistance of the army, and 
" thereby to enslave the nation." 

08. He (ells the nation " (hat (hey are indispensably bound 
" to endeavour to preserve and maintain (heir laws, liberties, 
" and customs;" in order that they " may neither be deprived of 
" (heir religion, nor of their civil rights; and " his High- 
" ness invites and requires all persons whatsoever, alt the peers of 
" the realm, both spiritual and temporal, all lords lieutenants, deputy 
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" lieutenants, and all gentlemen, citizens, and other commons of all 
" ranks," (that is, the county power throughout the kingdom) " to 
make common cause with him. His words are : " Gome and assist 
" us, in order to the executing of this our design, against all such 
41 as shall endeavour to oppose us, that so we may prevent all those 
• 4 miseries which must needs follow upon the nation's being kept under 
" arbitrary government and slavery, and that all the violences and 
41 disorders, which may have overturned the whole constitution of the 
14 English government, may be fully redressed in a free and legal 
" parliament/ 9 The prince also declares, " that as soon as the state 
" of the nation will admit of it, he will send back all his foreign 
44 forces, and will take care that a parliament shall be called in Scot- 

44 " land, for the restoring the ancient constitution of that kingdom/'* 

69. In conformity w^th this declaration, in th/t speech at St. James's 
on the 24th of December 1688, he says he has called the meeting " to 
44 advise the best manner how to pursue the ends of his declaration, in 
44 calling afree parliament, for the preservation of the protestant re- 
14 ligion, and restoring of the rights and liberties" (in other wordf 
restoring the constitution) " of the kingdom, and settling the same; 

45 l4 that they may not be in danger of being again sulnrerted*"* Here 
then, although a Militia, a parliament of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, with trial by Jury, still remained inform, yet, that the Con- 
stitution was nevertheless actually subverted, and needed to be re* 
stored, is expressly admitted, and argued from as an undoubted fact 
known to the whole nation. Aira-tt-ts-equally a fact, that at the pe- 
riod of the Revolution they were not restored ; although that was the 
end and object of the people's inviting over the Prince, and conferring 
on him the Crown. 

70. The Convention House of Commons, while the best manner of 
41 restoring" and " settling" the Constitution employed their thoughts, 
after much consideration, after committing and re-committing certain 
heads of matters ' 4 absolutely necessary" towards the accomplishing of I 
their object; and after distinguishing such as were to be introduced into I 
the statute then immediately in contemplation, as u declaratory of an- 1 
cient rights," from such as were to make the matter of " new laws," 
for putting the nation in possession of' those ancient rights ; 4I drew 

46 the same into form," and proceeded to pass the Bill ofUMls.* 

71. With reference to the proposed 44 new laws" that were U 
accomplish what the Bill of Rights dbclaxkd, it is important to no- 
tice some of the " absolutely necessary" provisions that have beea 
alluded to, but which were afterwards more or less, or wholly neg- 
lected. We shall at present only enumerate Jive of them. 

1. A resolution " For repealing the acts concerning the militia, and 

44 settling it anew " 
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>4. A resolution M For preventing the too long continuance of the 

11 lime parliament." 
q. . , ,. «• For regulating constructions upon the statutes of 

11 Treasons, and Trials, and Proceedings, and 

" Writs of Error." 
14, ' " For taking away Informations in the Court of 

" King's Bench." 
10, ■ " Forprevemingthebuyingandscllingofofficcs."* ' 47 



PART IV. 



Omissions. Militia. Parliaments too long. Treason. Ex 
Officio Informations. Selling of Offices, and iff Seats in 
Parliament. Consequences, nodical Reform and Mode- 
rate Reform, Means of Success. Forebodings and the Re- 
verse. Causes of Error. Foreign Soldiers. Bills of In* 
demnity. Usurpation. 

72. Now, what in these respects was actually done, and how done, 
•r not done at all ? Touching the Militia, it is possible that the want 
of Sir William Jems' % perspicuous view of the law on the subject, 
might produce in the mind of the convention parliament an idea of 
difficulties which had no existence, and thereby cause hesitation. Be 
that however us it may, that parliament did nothing, and its successor 
did mischief. Instead of rspsaling the militia acts of CharUs tht &- 
cond, which the convention parliament thought too bad to stand, and 
11 settling the Militia anew," according to the constitution, as intend- 
ed i this parliament made use of it as moulded by CharUs \ and so it 
continued for the greatest part of a century from its first establishment, 
until all constitutional ideas on the subject, and every thing relating 
to the connexion between a prober militia and political liberty were 
wholly obliterated from the public mind. 

73. Touching the Resolution " For preventing the too long conti- 
nuance of the same parliament," what possible criterion can we have 
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they will allow to have been, as a first step towards a recovery of ml 
liberty, a pretty good one ; but having been, instead of a radicd 
measure, only a step, what has been the consequence? — Why, to this 
day, at a distance of one hundred and twenty-three years y no second 
step in advance has been taken, but at a frightful rate we have gone 
backwards ; for, besides finding our Constitution now more violated 
than by the Stuarts, we groan under a debt of eight hundred miliums 
p/ pounds sterling more than they had laid on the Nation ! — So muds 
for the wisdom of a step-by-step reform of parliament I 

79. It is not by such men and such means falling England can be 
saved ; but by men whom neither parliaments nor princes can despise, 
— men in whom the people repose confidence, — men who, when the 
thunderbolts of power strike down and fill with dejection the puny I 
tribe of party politicians, stand erect, — immovable as the mountain 
rock! Their means, the Constitution, Justice, Public Right, 
the Love of Liberty in the English Heart, which no tyranny 
can eradicate, — the omnipotence of Truth, best gift of God ! and 
National Union. 

80. Looking back then to the progress made in that " work of ge- 
nerations," by which the English nation have had to redeem them- 
selves into that state of liberty, to which by nature and the constitution 
they were entitled ; and remarking in particular how much of this 

53 " work of generations"* was effected by the critical reforms of 121*, , 
and 1689 ; nor forgetting to note how much of the work at the latest 
of those periods was left undone, and remains yet to be accomplished; 
we shall be enabled " not only to see our way, but to understand 
what we are about, in labouring to complete the " restoration of that 
" ancient constitution whereof our Saxon ancestors were unjustly de- 
" prived, partly by the policy and partly by the force of the Jfor- 

54 "man."* 

81 • And this may serve to correct an error of those, who, without 
any clear notions of the English Constitution, have mistaken this work 
of rebuilding for original " building ;" and who moreover have spo- 
ken slightingly of " paper plans ;" for whether our business were to 
build a new edifice, or to restore and rebuild the dilapidated parts of 
an old one, which is our case, how shall we perform our task with 
correctness, skill, and judgment, without " a paper plan" to shew 
the precise nature and extent of our undertaking, to guide us in every 
part of the work, as well as to render the execution pleasurable to 
ourselves, and satisfactory to the owners of the mansion?* 

55 82. Thus contemplating our subject, we observe that it has been re- 
served to the present race of, Englishmen to crown the patriot labours 
of seven centuries, and put the finishing hand to this • " work of gene- 
rations" ; — glorious occupation ! If violating the nation's^ natural 
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Tight, and breaking down the defences of its -political liberty, have 
been to our country for more than seven hundred years a constant 
source of oppression and calamity, sometimes more galling, some- 
times less sensibly vexatious, but at all periods, with very transient 
exceptions even at the moment of critical reform, producing a greater 
or. lesser inundation of evil, laying waste and deforming* our political 
inheritance, how delightful the thought that, by asserting our natural 
right and by restoring the defences of our liberty, the inundation shall 
be stayed, and the virtuous heart of England be gladdened by a golden 
harvest of freedom waving through the land ! ' 

83. Although, on the grounds we have explained, we are full of 
hope and confidence of a happy result, yet we forget not our remark 
that in place of benefiting from the soundness of the Constitution, we 
are suffering through its decay, ' in place of experiencing national se- 
' curity from a faithful adherence to this criterion of right government, 
' unfaithful deviations have brought us into the extremity of danger.'* 
■ 84. Great, indeed, must have been the decay and the deviations 
that can account for the visible desperation with which ministers now 
prosecute a losing and hopeless war ; for an obvious despair among 
ordinary statesmen of our affairs being long mended by a peace ; and 
for the very extensive foreboding, that our state, having lost its once 
proud ascendant over France, is tottering to its fall, and our country 
rapidly sinking into ruin and slavery. 

85. The wide extent of our foreign possessions affords no consola- 
tion ; the capture of island after island adds nothing to our strength; 
vassals brought under our yoke by millions promise no support ; nor 
can the occasional flashes of glory from naval and military heroism 
dissipate the gloom ; hundreds of millions, wrung from industry by 
taxation without representation have been spent — to humble our 
own country and exalt her foe ; and profusely on every soil has the 
blood of England been shed ; — but still, deeper and deeper we sink in 
difficulty, danger, and despondence ! 

86. The sole secret of this mockery of our madness, of this deser- 
tion of our duty, of this bitter fruit of our folly, is that legislative au- 
thority is transferred from legitimate, responsible trustees, to lawless 
spoilers ; spoilers whose wealth increases with national distress, whose 
aggrandisement keeps pace with national degradation, and whose gain- 
ful corruptions, blinding the eyes and hardening the heart, cause an 
infatuation as inveterate as that of Pharaoh, which ended not until he, 
his chariots, his horsemen, and his whole host were overwhelmed in 
destruction, so that there remained not so much as one of them ? 

87* So long as a Borough Faction shall in reality be our rulers, 
servility will continue to be the prime recommendation to all em- 
ployments, experienced enmity to the rights of the people their 
strongest bond of union. From rulers such as these, what has a 
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expect but " great and insufferable oppressions?"* They 
accordingly incessantly ply the dire scourge of taxation without riprt. 
seniation, which "draws blood at every stroke:"— richly merited, 
we confess, by a nation that neglects its dimes and deserts its rights ! 
But rulers such as these sympathetically screen peculators from pu- 
nishment -, anil when they, in " contempt of all law," have them- 
selves either defrauded the Treasury, or planted their daggers in the 
bosom of the Constitution, s Bill of Indemnity, a mere act of their 
own will and pleasure, protecis ihera from a nation's vengeance!" 

88. We like not the language of asperity; still less do we approve 
that of indecorum ; but when ,l great and insufferable oppressions" 
are felt ; when wrong is extreme and insolently wanton ; when i 
settled systematic scheme of such a faction " to enslave the nation"* is 
become as notorious as the sun at noon day ; fallen and base indeed 
must they be, who, in compliment to the fashionably tame or politely 
servile, weigh iheir words in the scales of polish and refinement ! 

89. With the anomaly of legislation and executive government be* 
ing in the same hands, and those the hands of the agents of a borough 
faction holding power by usurpation, as well as by the tenure of 
daily sacrificing to the demon of despotism, could it be a matter of 
Surprise that, although a nation were writhing in the agony of the 
worst of all distempers, that is, the existence of such a faction, all 
courses for bettering its condition should be pursued except the right 
one ; all expedients resorted to, except that alone which could throw 
off the disease, or which failure abroad and calamity at home are but 
the mere'symptoms? No, here is nothing to excite surprise. The 
sole ground of surprise is, that the nation, suffering as it does, doth 
not determine to throw off the faction, which would at once throw 
off its disease, with its train of symptoms, venal elections, a persecuted 
press, tyranny and pillage t 
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58. See tbe Statutes of 1801, 1803. 1804 and 1805, to indemnify minister* 
for illtfatlii advancing money ; and particularly the Art of 1805, tor indemni- 
tyius Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, who lent 40,0001. of public money to Boyd 
and Benfield, members of Parliament, without interest, and which was kept SB- 
tret for right year*, and (lien only brought to lipht by accident. 

But indemnities to those who had dared, against taut, to introduce into the 
kingdom an a'my of foreign soldi eh a, are of far more serious consideration. 
By die Act of 1804, c. 75. the number of these foreigners was limited to ten 
thousand men ; by that of 1806, c. 23, it was augmented to siite.-n thousand 
men. We now probably nave double that number. The original of ihrse 
Statutes, in a kingdom whose militia ought to consult of tuo Millions five hundred 
thousand fighting mea, nv^aaed ar\i trained to arm", has this astonishing (ire. 
amble : — " Whereas it hath been deemed expedient by His Majesty, in order to 
provide in the speediest manner for the better DEFENCE and greater se- 
curity of the United Kingdom, in the present important juncture of attain, to 
Srtnit certain foreigners, now in Great Britain, toinfiet as soldiers into hit 
ajesty'f service ," &c. The Act acknowledges lhat such foreign tiis bail, 
against law, " been already inlisted, and formed into regiments, battalions, or 
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PART V. 



Perfection of the Constitution. Means of restoring it. Their 
simplicity and sufficiency. Above all things, Liberty. The 
ancient Empires. Comparisons between Rome and England. 



90. Ours is a case in which to know our disease, is to know our 
cure, to know our wrong is to know our remedy ; and seeing that 
when our oppressive distemper shall be removed, health and vigour 
will return, we repeat Despair not of the Commonwealth ! The 
Constitution restored by radical reform, all will yet be well 1 

91. Shall a People who boast a government founded on the purest 
principles of freedom, endure the thought of slavery ! Shall a people 
who have exhibited in familiar practice a polity deemed by wise an- 
tiquity an unattainable perfection ; a polity which a Tacitus, a Cicero 9 
a Plato, rather contemplated as a divine speculation, than hoped for 
as possible among men ; shall this people consent to surrender but wi(h 
life a blessing so inestimable ! Shall a people who for ten centuries 
have been the envied exemplars and political teachers of mankind 
allow themselves to become the most despised of Nations ! the scorn of 
their species ! Shall Islanders who, through radical reform may or- 
ganize a force of Two Millions and a half of fighting men, such as 
drew the bow at Agincourt, and charged with bayonet at Maida, such 
as mounted the breach at Badajos, and astonished the East at Aboukir f 
and the West at Trafalgar, consent to remain in a condition exposing 
them to subjugation by a foreign or domestic despot, and in which 
courage is unavailable ! Shall an enlightened generation, whose un- 
lettered ancestors unravelled the machinations, who broke all the 
measures of tyranny— who, by their union and firmness extorted a 
magna charta, be at a loss for the means of recovering their Eights and 
Liberties ! 

9<2. The military means, a restoration, according to the wish of tha 
wise and virtuous Sir William jfenes, of our proper Militia* 
to ". full vigour and energy ;" the civil means, a recovery agreeably 
to the parliamentary proposition of one no less patriotic, of a disux 
proportioned Representation in Parliaments of a constitu- 
te 
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tiomal nrEATioy.* How beautiful, how grand, how simple the 
meats of just government for the happiness and glory of nations ! 
How adorable the divine Author of Nature affording to man for navi- 
gating the political ocean a compass whose needle is ever faithful to the 
pole of freedom, and whose every point is a principle of rectitude ! 

93. What more need be said, for inducing the well educated part 
of the community to support in their own conduct the reputation of 
their ancestors ! What more need be said, for animating the disinte- 
rested, the noble, the high minded of a people, as devoted to truth and 
freedom as renowned in arts and arms, to flock around that constitu- 
tional standard — that rallying banner of the land, inscribed in letters 
of gold, " Above all things Liberty I"* Or what more need be said 
for influencing the honest, the feeling, and the lovers of tranquillity, 
conscientiously, to augment the Union, until countless and invincible, It 
shall in the peaceful way of " petitions of right" ensure its object, 
rabical ftEroftu; that this generation may receive right, posterity, 
justice; and the virtues, and energies, and glory of England continue 
a blessing to mankind ; a reform, without which, with the fallen em- 
pires of Assyria, of Persia, of Greece, and Rome, she must drink the 
bitter cup of degradation and human contempt ! 

04. No: this, we trust, shall not be! With none of these may 
England be strictly compared. The three first of those empires erected 
on no maxims of free government, were wholly without principles of 
duration* The last, though more deservedly fortunate, had those 
principles but very imperfectly. Springing from an acorn dropped en 
the bank of the Tiber, slowwa3 the growth of this storm- withstand- 
ing oak to that greatness with which she overshadowed so many na-> 
lions. Schooled as she had been in simplicity of manners and hardi- 
hood, in civic virtue, martial wisdom, growing out of the necessity of 
war, long it is true she retained her verdant honours. Circumstanced 
and surrounded as she originally had been, ber alternative was, to 
conquer or to be subdued. But subsequent to the fall of her rival 
Carthage, the ascendant she maintained was more the effect of com- 
parative weakness and inferior military science in other nations, than 
of true principles of duration in her own government. 

95. Strong without doubt must have been that state which, from, 
its maturity to its dissolution, required ages and centuries for its decay. 
But this, as already intimated, was a contingent ; whereas, had her 
government possessed true principles of duration, she might have flou- 
rished to this day, and yet been young, although Carthage had never 
fallen, and in contempt of Goihs and Vandals. 

96. The principles of duration which, correctly speaking, were un- 
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knottn to Rome 1 , are the fundamental principles, military and civil, of 
the English Constitution. The early Romans, although they exhi- 
bited, and with an energy beyond all praise, what may be called the 
spirit of a military state, were yet without a perpetually existing bo&g; 
Every Citizen, it is true, was trained to arms ; but it an armed force 
were suddenly wanted, it didtnot exist. This was a radical defect in 
principle. Besides which, no line was drawn between the duty of 
defending their own state, and, at the command of the government, 
invading others* Unversed in political science, and misled by a vi- 
sible necessity of sometimes acting offensively in self-defence, they 
saw not the fatal consequences to which this unlimited military obe- 
dience was to lead; an obedience incompatible with any idea of li- 
berty, and consequently adverse to the duration of a state. 

97. We have noticed the extraordinary fact, that, even for defence 
against sudden assault, although the whole Roman territory did not, 
at the expulsion of the Kings, exceed half the county of Middlesex, 
there existed not at all times in readiness an armed force for meeting 
invaders. * The manner of forming an army was this : An edict was 62 
issued ; the people were assembled at the Capitol ; the tribes befog 
separated into centuries, if four legions (the usual custom) were to be 
embodied, then /our citizens were called out by name from lists kept 

for such purposes, respect being; had to the age and the class of each' 
citizen ; three Tribunes having chosen each his soldier, the fourth be- 
longed of course to the remaining legion ; When the like process was' 
repeated till the levy was completed.* Here, th4n, in the commu- 63 
nity lay the military matter inert, until the cheating voice of a consul 
called it into existence, moulding it into a military body, which it 
quickened with the breath of life. Arid it is obvious that, besides 7 
the circumstance of there not existing a defensive force, either against 
invasion, insurrection, or tumult, so inconsistent with true and well 
secured freedom, here, in this military creation contrary again to ge- 
nuine Liberty, there was far too much of an arbitrary selection And 
discretion vested in the magistrate. 

98. Essentially superior, being essential to political liberty itself, 
is that military system of England, which received at its creation both 
a perpetual body and an imperishable soul ; in its Natural or 
Proper Militia, and in its principles, arising from the self- 
evident right, and the self-evident duty, of being ever in armed 
readiness for preserving the peace and defending the life of the 
state. It was beautifully feigned, that the goddess of Wisdom, spear 
in hand, and in complete panoply, sprang from the head of Jove ; so 
the martial Wisdom of England, at the voice of the Magistrate comes . 
forth at any moment, armed, majestic, resistless i And thus every 
particle of the physical force of the whole kingdom may, u on out uni- 
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( * form, simple, all-embracing system, with ease be brought at any time 
4 " into action with the utmost celerity and the most perfect order."* 

99. Here is England's military principle of duration. For what 
Huns or Vandals, what Goths or Gauls, could ever subdue Islands 
waving with a perennial and perpetual harvest of Two Millions zpd a 
half of bayonets bristling in the hands of freemen ! 

.100. Turning now our eyes to the civil government of Rome, we 
observe, that although she originally enjoyed the ordinary health of 
youth and sober habits, and acquired much robustness of frame, yet 
owing to a miscon formation in, the organs necessary to a deathless du- 
ration, her decay and dissolution were inevitable. Her government was 
not founded on the true principles of political liberty. Her occasional 
recoveries from disease being effects of a bold empyricism, not of true 
science, the latent force of her inherent distemper grew with her 
growth and strengthened with her strength ; nor could occasional im- 
perfect recoveries avert her ultimate fall. 

101. Here again we see the contrast presented in the civil Govern- 
ment of England* Founded on true freedom, with organs for a death- 
less duration by an annual renewal of the vital spark of political life, 
and inherent energies for resuscitation, although violations of right 
have produced fevers, and usurpations even suspended animation ; yet 
whenever the paroxysm, ran high, the fit was thrown off, and while 
the state has sometimes lain seemingly a dead corpse, its stabs, like 
those of Casar exposed to the public eye, when the trumpet voice of 
patriotism has cried aloud, '" If these should not move you, the stones 
would immediately cry out,' life, animation, and vigour have re- 
turned ; a $ritical reform has followed, and the constitution, as before 
observed, has again come forth in more perfect health ; and some new 
85 security been obtained for our freedom."* 
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PART VI. 



Grievances. Petition of 1 793. Defects in the Representation* 
Proper duration of Parliaments. Means of Reform. Save* 
reignty. Power of the Sword, with the duties it brings. Mi- 
litary Government. Legal mode of preserving Peace. Al- 
fred and modern Legislators compared. 

102. Various calamities and terrific prospects, which we consider 
as symptoms at this time of our disease, we have already character- 
ized and deprecated ; but as in sober argument it is fit we drop ail 
figures of speech, and ambiguity, we shall now plainly state what, 
in respect of the Civil branch of the Constitution, we conceive our 
distemper to be ; confining ourselves, however, to that part of this 
branch, in which all else is in effect included. In this statement, 
perspicuity may require both negation and affirmation. We then say. 
that, in practical effect, the People have not in parliament any repre*. 
sentatiop at all, and consequently not any political liberty ; because a 
majority of the seats in the Commons' House are at the command of a 
few peers and others, or notoriously purchasable for money. 

103. Here we might again quote the much quoted petition entered 
in the journals on the 6th of May, 1793; but as the Petitioners on 
that occasion tendered proof at the bar of the facts they charged, their 
allegations of course were very much within what notoriety convinced 
them was the truth. We, therefore, esteem other statements which 
have been since repeatedly published (and never that we know called 
in question) the better ground of judgment on the grand collective fact, 
in question. By these statements we are told that the number of 
members returned by PEERS amount to Two hundred and forty- 
three; by other borough patrons one hundred and ffty-nint ; and by 
the treasury twenty-two, making together a total ol four hundred and 
twenty-four; being nearly two-thirds 'of the whole house in its pre- 
sent state since the Union.* 06 
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104. We may, however, proceed in this case synthetically as well 
as analytically ; and shall, perhaps, form a more correct opinion by 
viewing the body after compounded, than while compounding ; but 
when we combine these two modes of inquiry, we cannot be liable to 
material error. 

105. If not disgracefully unacquainted with the principles of our 
Constitution, if not shamefully ignorant on the nature and uses of Re- 
presentation, if not as dark of mind as the sable sons of Morocco, touch- 
ing political liberty, we ought to know that if in an English House 
of Commons, so much as one single member sits there in a state of 
dependence, or by corrupt means*, or holding emolument, or in other 

- words, a bribe, from the crown, it is one too many ; and a crime is 
committed against the Nation, of which in a future page, we shall 
take due notice. Our present business is with the real proportion of 
the members, who appear to be arrayed against, instead of for, the 
People. In finding this proportion, the sound rule of judging a tree 
by itts fruit will come to our aid. 

106. Observant persons, attentive to all the modes of judging, 
have estimated the Majority, who are in factions, parties, and inter- 
ests, foreign to the genuine constitution, and on the fundamental points 
of free government, decidedly hostile to the People, to extend to 
nine parts in ten of that assembly at the least ; arid they ask, Where! 
is he who can produce a List of Sixty- six members, no one of wHom 
owes his seat to borough patronage, to borough venality, or to an 
overbearing aristocratic combination in his county, but solely to tHfe 
free election of a due proportion of the People ; nor holds emolument 
under the crown; and is known by the good fruit of incessant vigi- 
lance over the Rights and Liberties of the Nation, and of invariably 
standing forward in their defence? we, alas! are not among those 
who can produce such a list ! 

107. In the magnitudinous mischief we contemplate, to descend to 
minutiae, is to hazard the weakening of itnprfcssion ; but yet surely, 
When an English city, more populous than a Grecian republic, when 
an "English county ontrneasuring a Saxon kingdom, hath no more re- 
presentation than a wave- swallowed Dunwich or Sl.Mawes\ not now 
inhabited^ by men, but by soles and pilchards ;* when again squared 

69 stones in a wall,* and painted posts in a meadow.* send representa- 
tives to the legislature; and where there is neithW stone nor post to 
claim this privilege, a mere name, a non-entity, the vety ghost of 
a former existence,* like any modem city of first-rate importance re- 
turns equally with them its two members' to the House of Commons, 
we must needs think that in all this, — seeing in mw-representatiori 
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and unequal representation the ruin of our country 5 there is some- 
thing winch the sense and spirit of a nation, once foremost in political 
wisdom and energy, will not much longer brook ! 

108. What a spectacle do we behold in this motley mongrel Bo- 
rough Faction, a progeny from sires of all breeds, begotten on 
a prolific corruption ; odious and useless ! But it is not only in the 
vile generation of the Faction we find its mischief. In another cause 
we must look for a large proportion of the evil we experience. Un- 
less we carefully advert to the parts of our subject, which, if not of 
different natures, are at least varieties of a species, we shall not arrive 
at any useful knowledge, nor ought to pretend to offer opinions on the 
means of parliamentary reform. We must, therefore, advert not 
only to representation in the original sense of the word, but likewise 
to the duration of parliaments. 

109. Had, indeed, our political liberty at the period of 'the Re- 
volution, tteen so far restored as depended on Representation being made 
co-extensive with direct taxation) and likewise equalled, as it ought 
to have been, yet it is self-evident that by the operation of the trien- 
nial act, which was soon after passed, such liberty of the Nation, 
had it existed, must have been taken away, that is, in effect annihi- 
lated, for two parts in three of human life ; afterwards extended, by 
the septennial act, to 5/x parts in seven of human life : But when we 
first advert to decay and violation, leaving only at the most one-tenth 
part of a rightful representation ; and then again consider the effect of 
totally annihilating that miserable pittance for six parts in seven of 
man's life; imagination is at a loss to conceive a web of fraudful 
usurpation more completely woven; or a despotism more absolute, 
odious, and intolerable, than that of the Borough Faction! 

110. Sensible of the task we have undertaken, we feel it is incum- 
bent on us to characterize this usurpation ; and to shew how this des- 
potism is to be put down. We begin with the usurpation, touch- 
ing the proper nature and true legal character of which the Nation has 
been deceived, misled f and imposed on in three different ways; 
namely, first, by the usurpation's gradual and almost insensible 
growth ; second, by its having a popular denomination and semblance; 
and third, by the insidious perversion of our laws against treason, 
under the management of kings and of lawyers, in whose minds and 
maxims regal power was every thing, national liberties just nothing 
at all, or at the most a mere boon from the hand of royalty; impi- 
ously holding the monstrous absurdity, that all the rights and all the 
property of the Nation flowed from, and were held of, the crown ; 
instead of the converse of the proposition, that all power flows from 
and is a mere trust from the Nation for its use and benefit. 

111. From what we have already in the abstract advanced,* it fol- 71 
lows, that the source and gradations of political right, power, and 
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authority, are these : First, the Nation, whose right is inherent, 
whose power is self-derived and resistless, being by nature free, and 
(in a human sense) having no superior, is necessarily, literally, and 
exclusively sovereign. As such, it agrees upon and adopts a system 
of polity for the management of its affairs; or, in other words, a Con- 
stitution, according to which it consents to be governed : 

1 r?. Secondly, although the power of the Legislature is not self- 
derived, but vicarious, dependent, and a mere trust for the service of 
* the Nation, and of consequence strictly limited by the Constitution, 
yet, in reference to its office, we loosely, or rather figuratively, speak 
of the sovereignty of parliament ; because in matters of legislation and 
control of the executive, it hath no superior : and 

113. Thirdly, such is the inadequacy of language for discriminat- 
ing the differences in ideas, we even apply the term sovereign to the 
executive magistrate, who, notwithstanding the state and splendour 
with which for reasons of policy he is surrounded, is in reality doubly 
subordinate ; owing fealty to the Nation, and obedience to the Law ; 
and the reason here, as before, is, that in executing the Law* the 
King has no superior. 

1 14. The fealty of the King to the nation is as evident, as the feaky 

of the citizen to the King ; in whose executive office the citizen finds 

the concentration of the authority of the laws ; wherefore his oath is, 

in fact, taken to the majesty of the Law personified iii the King ; and as 

-allegiance and protection are correlative, by his oath he puts in his 

72 claim to that protection.* 

115. Having shewn the nature of sovereignty, literal as well as fi- 
gurative, supreme as well as subordinate, it is necessary to our subject 
to say a few words on prerogative and power. By prerogative, we do 
not mean a right of acting from discretion, in any case which can be 
provided for by law ; but simply, a discretionary power of acting, on 
such emergencies as absolutely and of necessity require an. interference 
of executive power for the public good, where the positive law is si- 

73 lent ?* And all we have here to remark on power is, that it is Li- 
separable from the idea of sovereignty, that it have the' necessary 
power for causing itself to be respected and obeyed. 

11 6. In our own executive sovereignty, there is no deficiency ; the 
Crown fs in no want of power. It is therefore duly respectedand obeyed. 
Neither is there any lack of power in our legislative sovereignty : when 
Parliament exercises its functions, respect and obedience follow. But 
how is it with that supreme sovereignty of which these are but emana- 
tions, that is, with the sovereignty of the Nation, of whom the Par- 

- liament and the Crown are things of its creation for its service and be- 

/ nefit, mere depositories of its rights, its authority, and majesty? 

Where, we ask, is that power which the Nation in its aggregate 
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capacity ought io possess, " for causing itself to be respected twt 
•« obeyed*" 

1 17. Events have inade this question truly serious, and of the most 
urgent necessity. It leads us to reflect on the nature of this national 
power, on its divisions, and- on its modes of exercise* In respect to* 
the nature^ the whole will be found resolvable into self-defence, and 
therefore indispensable. The divisions are five- in number, namely, 
the making of its laws ; the execution of ks law*; arms bearing ; elec- 
tion of representatives ; and free discussion on all subjects. These are 
its powers and these are its rights > and carefully to preserve them is it* 
duty, and consequently it is the doty of every individual to assist is 
that preservation* The modes of exercise, are* of two kinds, vicarious 
or representative, and original er personal. 

118. Two of these five powers or rights k must, through a physical 
necessity, exercise vicariously ; «rnd the other three, through a politi- 
cal necessity, it must exercise in person. The extent of territory bap* 
pily renders it impossible to legislate otherwise than vicariously through 
the Parliament; in which, however, it is essential there should be 
present the Representatives elected by the personal exercise of natioual 
power. It is equally evident that the execution of the law must also, 
of physical necessity, be vicarious, in the King, and his subordinates. 
But the Nation neither must, nor can, without inevitable ruin and 
loss of liberty, trust out of its own hand the sword, annual eleg* 
tion, or free discussion. Touching, these, k must act personally, 
that is, by personal service of the people, in their several divisions, 
or public liberty must perish. 

lip. These propositions are too obvious, and stand too firmly oa 
the rock of eternal truth, to require support by a long train of argu- 
ment. But a few words in illustration may not be useless. In sup- 
port of the principle of personal arms-bearing throughout the Nation i 
and that it is essential to political liberty, and a conspicuous part of 
the English constitution, we refer to the discussion we have already 
given that subject. If either the Parliament, or the King, or both 
united, had exclusively the power of the sword, that is, a monopoly 
of the arms of the state, in such a case we should see the servants 
armed against the master, and able at their pleasure to reduce him to 
the condition of a slave; au idea at which reason revolts.* 

120. Rejecting then so monstrous a notion, and recurring to the 
doctrines of nature and die English Constitution, we see the proper or- 
der of things. The Parliament and the King have all the power neces* 
sary to them respectively, in regard to the Motion's sword, that is, a 
negative power, for it cannot be made use of wkhaut their authority ; 
but this power, as all others of free government, brings with it cor- 
responding duties, as well as a serious responsibility. Parliament has 
the poWer of organizing and arranging, and upholding the constitu- 
tional, the proper, and only admissible militia of our country, on 
Hrhich we have already said enough ; and it is its duty to organize, to 
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arrange, and irphoM it. The" King, on all occasion df riot, #f W> 

bell ion, or invasion, has the gower of calling forth this Militia, and 
It is of course his duty so to do ; nor this only, for as executive ma* 
gistrate, it is likewise his duty to see that all the principles of the con* 
stitution and enactments of Parliament touching this armed power 
have been duly attended to ; that in respect of arms, ammunition, 
equipments, and discipline, it be ever in readiness for service at a 
moment's warning ; as we now see daily, and laudably practised fce 
rendering the standing army efficient for the service and glory of the 
nation. So much then for the Nation's personal power of the S Woat>. 

121. Does any one here ask — ' Is it not equally the duty of the exe- 
cutive, and its subordinate civil magistrates, to call out, for the sup- 
pressing of riots, the standing army? Let him who asks this ques- 
tion read again what we have said from sectional to section 43, par- 
ticularly noticing the words of the late Lord Liverpool in section 3J: 
If then he discover a necessity for thus at any time employing the 
standing army, he must in that discovery also have discovered, agree- 
ably to the axiom laid down in section 58, that our constitution has 
been subverted, and that we now live under a military government. 

122. If he seek for law to justify such a use of the standing army, 
he will seek in vain. Nor is it possible that such law should ever 
exist ; for a statute to authorize a military government must in its own 
nature, as a " corruption," a " felo de se," be null and void.* But 
on a point so vital there cannot be any medium. The practice h either 
lawful or unlawful, the act is either legal or illegal. The upshot 
then is this : The magistrate who is put in the cruel predicament of 
either supinely witnessing the mischiefs of unsuppressed riot, or of 
resorting to illegal means of suppression, has only to choose the least 
of two evils. But how deep, how unspeakable the criminality, of 
those whose duty it is to put an end, equally to the possibility of mis- 
chievous riot, and to a necessity of a military execution of the law, 
simply by restoring its civil energies, in the county power of our pro- 
per militia, and who yet "for their own views render it purposely 
" useless ." 

123. Nay, we have even had those presiding at the very head ot 
the law itself, who, arguing that 4< soldiers are still citizens," 
and so insinuating that the mercenary standing army are part of the 
county power, have thus attempted to palliate, thus endeavoured to 
sanction, the horrid profanation of a military execution of English 
Law ! Let such interpreters of the law be reminded that the illustri* 
ous, hut what is still better, the honest Sir William Jones, with his 
usual perspicuity, had two and thirty years ago remarked that " The 
" power of the county includes the whole civil state, from the duke to 
" the peasant, while the military state, as such, forms no part of 
" that power, being under a different command, and subject to a dtf* 
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u ferent law* 99 * Such soldiers, instead of obeying the orders of the W 
civil magistrates, for suppressing riot, or preventing the conflagration 
of a town, may, by their military commanders, be " called away in 
" the most dangerous moment."* 77 

124. What a concatenation of cause and effect between the first 
11 rendering useless" the oivil energies of a free country, and the final 
and fatal consequences ! The ruler, set free of restraint, having, un- 
der false pretences, surrounded himself with a body guard * and a 78 
standing army, gives a loose to his passions. He vexes and harasses 

his people, to gratify his pride and fill his exchequer. With the mo- 
ney of the people, he hires into his own service a second mercenary 
army of voting placemen, Tor carrying on his schemes. He is sure to 
engage in wars, which, whatever their issue abroad, augment his 
standing army, and add to his strength at home ; while they bring 79 
upon the people slavery, ruin, and calamity. The lower sort, stung 
at length by hunger, as well as by a sense of oppression, driven to de- 
spair, and seeing that the law has no civil energies competent to ensure 
tranquillity, break out into riot and tumult* 

125. The magistrate, deprived, by the criminal connivance of 
parliament, of his resistless means of "preventive justice, which 

* c upon every principle of reason, of humanity, and of sound policy, * 80 
" ought ever to be in his hands in full vigour and energy ;"* and being 81 
utterly unable to restore order by legal, is driven to the shocking ne- 
cessity of doing it by illegal means,* that is, to enforce on ordinary 82 
occasions the English law by military execution f Thus a standing 
army is made an ordinary substitute for the Civil power ; and thus, 
that law, which the great legislator At/red, who, says Selden, " first 
*' taught the scriptures and our law to speak the same dialect,* 4 ' and 89 
who wrote the Jaw in the divine language of wisdom, of peace and good" 
will to men, has, by the detestable " policy of the three last centu- 
ries/ 1 * come to be written in folly, in despotic enmity to man, and m 84 
blood! The nobility and gentry now come to understand what was 
the original drift of " rendering useless'* the civil energies of the con- 
stitution ; when, feeling the yoke of a military government on their 
neck, they perceive with shame the effect of their own tupintness. 

i 
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PART VII 



Annual Election. Free Discussion. Borough Faction. Usur- 
pation. Treason. 

126. Touching the Nation's persona? right to an annual elec- 
tion of its representatives, we have already concisely adverted to the 
principle on which it rests* A few additional words here may be ex- 
pedient. An Englishman comes of age, that is, ceases hy law to be an 
infant, at the completion of his one -and -twentieth year. Then it is, 
be has a right to enter into his inheritance, whatever it be. From 
that moment he has a full .exercise of personal power over his estate, 
his servants, and whatever is his. Should those servants withhold 
from him his lands and chattels for any term of years whatever, and 
85 during that period apply the rents and issues to their own use,* could 
we picture to our minds a more audacious violation of right and pro- 
perty ? Should those servants afterwards, through the whole life of 
their master,, regularly divest him of his estate, for any given number 
of years, taking to themselves the profits, allowing their master in the 
intervals the enjoyment of only one year at a time, must not such dar- 
ing treachery and usurpation merit the law's extremes! vengeance ? 

127. Jn these supposed cases, as in a faithful mirror, do we not 
flee in its true light what Parliaments, by their triennial and sep- 
tennial acts, committed against the people ? If Englishmen be by 
Jaw to become absolute masters of their lands and chattels at the age of 
-4weBty-eae-year6, must they- not r at the same time likewise, enter into 
possession of that greater inheritance in the Constitution, the liberties 
and the legislation of their country, which is theirs ; seeing that on 
this political inheritance, not only all other properties and rights, but 
life itself depends? 

128.. Indeed, we here only repeat the well-known maxim that " a 
" greater inheritance descends -to every one of us from right and the 
"laws, than from our parents;" on which Sir E. Coke remarks, 
44 Right, is the best birthright the subject hath ; for, thereby his 
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** goods, lands, wife, children, his body, life, honour, and estima- 

u tion, are protected from wrong."* 8^ 

129. When legislation shall be in the hands of despotic usurpers, 
'what shall they spare that stands in the way of their cupidity or cor- 
rupt will ? And how shall the People have any security against un- 
just and needless war, in which tens of thousands of lives are to be 
annually sacrificed, countless millions of money levied by grievous 
faxes, and a large proportion of the community pauperized, that 
usurpers may rivet the people's chains, and riot in their spoils? 
- 130. When Parliaments were not of "too long continuance," or 
in other words, when they did not exceed in duration one year; and 
when (supposing no intermission of parliaments themselves) all who 
since the last election had come of age, were of course admissible to 
vote in the election of the succeeding year, then it is manifest that each 
citizen individually, and the Nation collectively* by entering into pos- 
session of their political inheritance at the time required by " Right" 
by law, and the constitution, and agreeably to justice, were incomplete 
possession of their elective franchise, as well as of their political liber- 
ties, so far as respected the civil branch of the national polity. 

131. And it is equally manifest, that whether parliaments should 
be triennial , (as in England from 1694 to 1716) ; septennial, (as 
from 1716 to the present' time) ; octennial, as they were formerly in 
Ireland ; or for the life of the king, as the Irish parliaments actually 
had been ; or of any other duration exceeding one year, a stab of the 
most flagitious nature, and in a vital organ, must be given to national 
freedom and sovereignty. 

132. Having thus discharged the painful and disgusting task of ex- 
hibiting the liberticide principle on which are founded parliaments of 

" too long- continuance ;" a principle twice protested against in the * 
House of Lords, — that is, on the passing of the triennial and septennial 
acts, and many times argued against in the happiest strains of eloquence 
in the House of Commons, we must refresh our spirits with repeat- 
ing the glowing words of an historian, where he says, " The annual 
" exercise of elective power under the Saxon government, was the 
" quintessence, the life and soul of their constitution. The first prin- 
*' ciple of a government, that is founded upon the natural rights of 
" mankind, is the principle of annual election* Liberty and election, 
44 in this case, are synonymous terms ; where there is no election there 
" can be no liberty :"* and a people are best taught a knowledge of 87 
their political duties, by the annual exercise of their political rights.* gS 
The subject of Parliaments of u too long continuance" must be re- 
sumed when we come to speak of Treason* 

1 33. We now come to the last mentioned of those Powers and 
Rights which must be personally exercised by the Nation in self-de- 
fence, namely, the right of Free discussion. De Lolme considers it 
as " a proof of the soundness of the principles on which the English 
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" constitution is (banded, that it has allotted to the people themselves 
i( the province of openly canvassing and arraigning the conduct of 
" those who are invested with any branch of public authority, and that 
" it has thus delivered into the hands of the people at large the exer- 

Sg " cise of die Censorial power ,* a power which may produce very great 
" effects, but the exercise of which (contrary to that of the legislative 

90 " power) must be left to ike people."* 

134. By this writer's figurative expression;, "allotted," and 
" delivered into," he £ives this matter an air of contrivance, policy, 
and appointment j on the part of some superior who allotted and deli- 
vered ; whepeas in plain literal English, the right of fuse disciimmsj 
is necessarily inherent in the Nation, that is, of the individuals of 
whom it is composed, by whose tongues and whose pens alone the right 
can be exercised. This right, then, is an essential attribute of the 

• sovereignty of the Nation ; a power requisite for causing it to he f* 
s peeled and obeyed by its functionaries; those whom it delegates Is 
perform the offices of legislation and the execution of its laws ; whick 
is the same thing as calling it a power essential to its self-prerervatHNk 
Wherefore, to argue against a national right of fbei discussio*, 
would be to arraign the Deity for having made Man a rational and 
moral being", instead of having created him an oyster, a stock, or I 
stone. There is nothing in this argument tp favour criminal discus- 
sion. Whether men assassinate by the poniard or by the pea, whe- 
ther they rob by the sword, by the forms of law, or by the lyinj 
tongue, we know they ought to be punished. 

135. From the view that we have taken of rights and otdulUs^ for 
the purpose of removing other impressions which prevalent usurpations, 
corruptions, and abuses, have made on the public mind, nothing in- 
congruous will arise prejudicial to parliamentary or to kingly authority, 
but the contrary. It is by knowing the rights of the nation, and their 
own duties, and by taking the constitution for the rule of their conduct, 
that those functionaries will ever best secure to themselves in their 
respective spheres respect and obedience. Although the Nation in thp 
aggregate is Sovereign, yet each separate Individual y as well as each 
subdivision, from the cottage to the county, from the county to the 
whole kingdom, is subject to the parliament and to the king respec- 
tively ; and to keep the individuals and the subdivisions in order is a 
primary object of those institutions. In asserting therefore the rights 
of the people, up to the standard of the constitution, there is nothisf 
to obstruct, but every thing to uphold good government ; that is* I 
right management of the nation's affairs, which can only take effect 
when the rights of the people, the rights of the legislature, and (fas 
rights of the crown, are respectively held sacred and harmoniously 
balanced. 

136. faring thus then by preliminary disquisitions on the nature 
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of our government, cleared the way for properly charatt*rizing % as wt 

* undertook to do,* 'the Borough Faction Usurpation, we shall now at- 
.* tempt to place it in its true point of view, as affecting our political 
~ system; a point in which, through the darkness on the principles of 
m liberty and the science of civil government with which the accursed 

■ dogmas of the Norman Law have overshadowed the land, it hath not 
B to this day been generally seen, nor its guilt been properly understood. 

When the kingdom oijudah had lost the Book of Us Law, the princes 

* and people fell alike into brutish ignorance, whence flowed nought but 
J vice, violence, and disorder; tyranny, oppression, and national weak- 
■* ness ; and even so, by the loss of the Book of her Constitution, it lias 
P 6 been with the princes and people of England.* 

m 137. But if our reasoning on national rights, liberties, and sovt* 
rt reignfy be incontrovertible, it will then follow that, notwithstanding 

* ■ learned wickedness, subversive of all just notions of government — noty) 

* withstanding ages of error and centuries of injustice — notwithstanding 
b the acquiescence of ignorance— notwithstanding the noon-day notoriety 
r * that the people, their laws, and liberties, are become objects of a pro* 
■* fligate barter for seats in parliament, which men, without feeling the 
*■* vengeance of insulted law, could vindicate; and for which, without 
1 : going to the gibbet, they could vote — notwithstanding, we say, all 

• these obstacles to right thinking, yet we trust in the omnipotence of 
a truth, we despair not of impressing on the public mind, a correct idea 
*■ of the political and moral guilt, in quality and extent, of the Borough 
lj Faction Usurpation, nor of being able to shew the cause why that 
guilt, which is all comprehensive and generic, hath not been visited 
k*- by the penal severities which are due to it, nor by the abhorrence 
£* awaiting a comparatively innocent species of it, which for centuries 
g past hath been most vindictively pursued with the loss of life in a 
r - manner truly shocking. 

-** 1 38. Contemplating then that Usurpation in all its odious aspects 
** and insolent attitudes, we behold it a Usurpation which upholds it- 
^ self by a pestilent and universal corruption of national morals — a 

* Usurpation which contaminates Official Integrity, which naturally 
y protects peculation, and which generates in men aspiring to high em- 

* ployments an ignoble ambition, and a sordid appetite for lucre — a 

? Usurpation which in the infinite ramifications of patronage and of 

! jobbing, by which it exists, causes a general sacrifice of public to pri- 

f vate interests, and poisons the policy while it destroys the repose of 

■ peace ; by undermining the energies of warfare it tarnishes the national 

* glory > al the same time fattening on the excess of expenditure, it is 
if «ver prone to war, just or unjust, wise or insane ; and which, greedy 
i' of the fruits of commerce, recks not the-untimely ripping of her up 

* to come at her golden eggs — a Usurpation which bars the door of the 
King's Cabinet against patriot Statesmen of grand conceptions, who bot* 

a torn themselves on the constitution and the confidence of an enlightened 
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Ind free people ; as it equally bars the door of another assembly again* 
men faithful to freedom, and foes alike of every faction — a Usurpation 
which of course gives the reins of authority into the hands of its own 
low-minded, caballing, seat-selling accomplices, men who " ban 
" betaken themselves to state affairs with souls so unprincipled invir- 
44 tue and true generous breeding, that flattery, and court-shifts, and 
" tyrannous aphorisms, appear to them the highest points of wis- 
03 " dona ;"* — managers of a majority; miners of a kingdom!— 
A Usurpation which has indeed shewn its impartiality betweca 
the nation's domestic liberty and its foreign importance, having de- 
stroyed both — a Usurpation which unbalances the government, by 
giving to the Peers two hereditary houses of parliament instead of 

94 one * — a Usurpation which, with one hand, holds the King in a 
degrading dependence for revenue on a mercenary band of Borough- 
Mongers, and with the other hand binds the People in the ignomini- 
ous chain of tax tion without representation, a chain that enters the 
flesh and corrodes to the bone; — a Usurpation which, as a natural pro- 
gress in tyranny, rests not until the most sudden gusts of its will be- 
come law, and that law be carried into execution by the bayonet ;— 

\ Usurpation, in short, which in itself is a complication o( every tbiflf 
called disease ; causing an incessant commotion and anarchy in the 
humours of the political body, that keep it " tumbling and tossing 

95 " upon the bed of sickness, which must end in death or recovery. 1 '* 

139. Faint as this outline of the Borough Faction Usurpation! 
Feeble as our attempt to convey an idea of its mischiefs ! Incapable a 
we are of depicting a ten thousandth part of the deplorable consequen- 
ces of its existence ! we yet trust that, in the mere circumstance of its 
having deprived the King of his independence, doubled the legislative 
power of the Lords, and destroyed the liberties of the Commons (in- 
dependent of its leaving us nought to expect but a military despotism 
in its own unhallowed hand) it is manifest that this usurping oligarch} 
has betrayed the state — that it has laid violent hands on each, of tk 
three estates of the realm— Ahii it has pulled down the regal power— 
that it has subverted the constitution, and overthrown the whole govern 
menl. of our country I 

140. For characterizing all this, we shall call in the aid of the s; w 
of the law. Lord Chief Justice Eyre, affected with horror tbaf i| 
should " enter into the heart of any man, who is a subject of thi 
" country, to design to overthrow Hie whole government, to pull dim 
" and subvert from its foundation the British Monarchy'* (that*, 
according to the context, the constitution,) declares that this u in all 

96 " just theory of Treason* is the greatest of all Treasons."* Led 
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Chancellor Somers says, " Treason is a betraying of the state; 
" and the first and highest Treason is that which is committed 
" against the Constitution, and they are the Traitors who design 
" and pursue the subversion of it ; they are the Rebels that go about 
" to overthrow the Government of their country : whereas such as seek 
" to support and defend it are the truly loyal persons, and do act con- 
formably to the ties and obligations of fealty/'* Q\ 

'141. Nor are we without the testimony of the learned Selden, who 
lays it down that " Treason is a wound of Majesty 19 (here figuratively 
used for Sovereignty) , and who proceeds to shew that ' ' Majesty in Eng- 
' land is seated upon the whole body, from whom the same is contracted 
' in the representative, and so much thereof divided into the person 
c of the King as any one member is capable of, according to the work 
' allotted unto him." He had just before said, " Look then upon 
' England, and Majesty will never be in glory but in the concurrence 
c of the King and Parliament, or convention of estates, and so upon 
' the whole account it will be upon the People, whose welfare is the 
c supreme law." 

142. "These several seals of Majesty, making also so many degrees, 
* do also imply so many degrees of wounding i for it is written in 
c . Nature, that the offence tending to the immediate destruction of 
c the whole body is greater than that which destroyeth any one 
' member only ; and when the written law maketh it Treason to com- 
c pass the destruction of the King's person, it leaveth it obvious to 
4 common sense, that it is a higher degree of Treason to compass the 
c destruction of the representative, and, above all, to destroy the whole 

' body of her People ; crimes that never entered into the conceit of , 
1 wickedness itself in those more innocent times. "♦ ' $\ 

143. He had before said, " That Majesty, that now-a-days is 
c wrapped up in the person of the King, was in Henry IV $ time im- 
c parted to the king and kingdom, as in the first times it was more 

' related to the kingdom.*" This he had shewn in a decree of the 91 

Confessor, decreeing that " all. the people in their Folkmote shall 
confederate themselves as sworn brethren, to defend the kingdom 
against dangers and enemies, together with their Lord the King," 

&c. " So, as 'tis evident, the Saxon fealty to their king was subservient 
' to the public safety ; and the public safety is necessarily dependent 
1 upon the liberty of the laws, nor was it to be expected that the Saxons 
' would endure a king above this pitch ;*" that is, by transforming \Q{ 

them into Slaves. 
' 144. If it be a treason to destroy " any one member only" of the 

State, the most virulent species of the crime must be that which de- 
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stroys the member which is most vital. A traitorous assassin may kill 
the prince on the throne, but he kills hot the King, for the King never 
dies ! The moment one reigning prince expires, another is instantly 
King ; but when the representative of the nation is by Usurpation de- 
stroyed, the State is literally destroyed, nor can it be restored by a 
form of re-election. When none but the Usurpers can be re-elected, 
election is mere mockery and insult ! 

145. Having shewn that the Majesty of the Supreme English So- 
vereignly resides in the Nation or People ; for, indeed, a people free 
and not sovereign were a contradiction in terms !* let us see what, on 
this point, is the opinion of Black stone. " With regard," says he, 
*' to the election of knights, citizens, and burgesses, we may observe 
(c that herein consists the exercise of the democratical part of our con- 
cc stitution, for in a democracy there can be no exercise of sovereignly 
M but by suffrage, which is the declaration of the people's will. In 
" ail democracies, therefore, it is of the utmost importance to regulate 
" by whom and in what manner the suffrages are to be given."* 

146. Herein will appear how correct was the reasoning, and how 
consistent was the law ot the Athenians ; " for they,' 9 as the learned 
commentator adds, " were so justly jealous of this prerogative, that a 
" stranger who interfered in the assemblies of the people was punish- 
" ed by their laws with death, because such a man was esteemed 
" guilty of High Treason, by usurping those rights of sovereignty, 
" to which he had no title. In England, where the people do not 
" debate in a collected body, but by representation, the exercise of 
(< this sovereignly consists in the choice of representatives. 1 '* 

147. In Athens an assembly of the people rarely consisted of fewer 
than six thousand citizens, and yet, if a six-thousandth part of this 
sovereignty were violated, the crime was visited with death ! When 
will the people of England pay due attention to those who have viola- 
ted their sovereignty in a proportion six hundred times as great ; and, 
indeed, to an extent equivalent to annihilation! To what a phrenzy 
of rage would the indignation of the Athenians have risen, had they 
discovered that of six thousand citizens who ought to have been pre- 
sent in their assembly, five thousand/our hundred had been excluded 
by Usurpers, to vote away the treasure, the blood, and the liberties 
of their country ! 
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PART VIII. 



Treason is to be reprobated. The Nation injured and degraded. 

Perversion of Jaw. 

148. According to the several foregoing definitions of Treason— 
definitions whicli at once communicate conviction to the understanding 
and a patriot glow to the heart, it is not possible to conceive or to 
imagine a more hateful Usurpation, a criminality of a deeper die 
and Wider range, than that of the Borough Faction ! When about the 
year 1703, it was proposed in the Society of the Friends of the People,, 
to publish a list of such of the Borough Factions as had given the 
Constitution the deepest stabs, •'What," exclaimed one gentleman, 
" would you chalk their doors ?" Why not ? Is not public scorn a mild 
enough punishment for the " highest Treason ?" Are culprits, how 
high soever, who design and pursue the subversion of the Constitution^ 
to be treated with more forbearance than ah absconding clerk, or an 
ordinary deserter, whose name and personal description is put in the 
Hue and Cry, and placarded all over the kingdom? If no eloquence, 
not even the eloquence of his country's calamities, can reclaim the Bo* 
rough-monger, if not the pathetic tears and moans of the thousands he 
sees sunk by his Crimes in the deepest misery, can touch his torpid 
mind ; if the. conscience within him be so callous, a* to refuse its of* 
fice unless quickened by the lash of shame, shall not that lash be laid 
on ? Shall not the Borough faction receive a brandy which nought but 
the return to the path of honour and duty can remove? 

149. Were, indeed, the people to do towards the great, as the great 
have done towards the people, were they to seize on their whole house 
and turn them into the street, even such a retaliation could not in re- 
ference to the two parties, be thought too great. Then merely, and 
that only in the way of admonition, and in a figurative sense of the 
words, to " chalk their doors," seems not only an excess of modera- 
tion, but to 'be very much within even the bounds of decorum. 

150. Why, in Cod's name, this squeamish tenderness, why not 
placard the names of the Borough Faction ? Is a nation that through 
their " treason" hath been despoiled of its sovereignty and its liberties 
—that through their " treason" is plundered ofits property, in the 
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156. To trace from this impure source the " written law" agafait 
treason down to our own times, through all its capricious varieties, 

10 all its amazing heap of wild and new-fangled treasons,* would 
be as tedious as disgusting. Suffice it to say, that from the 25th of 
Edward III. down to this day, a period of more than four hundred 
and sixty years, we do not find in any statute against treason, one syl- 
lable for securing the proper sovereignty of the Nation, or the legi- 
timate Constitution of King, Lords, and real Representatives of the 
Nation: nor a single provision arising out of an enlarged and 
just conception of the crime of betraying the slate , by violating its 
fundamental laws and liberties. 

157. The statute of 23rd May, 1794, is intituled " An Act to 
" empower His Majesty to secure and detain such Persons as Hii 
" Majesty shall suspect are conspiring against his Person and Govern- 
" ment ;" and it begins thus, " Whereas a traitorous and detestable 
" conspiracy has been formed for subverting the existing Laws and 
" Constitution, and for introducing the system of anafchy and confu- 
" sion -which has so fatally prevailed in France." — Under the dread- 
ful weight of this positive parliamentary assertion that such a con- 
spiracy had been formed by the parties pointed at (for who would 
doubt the truth of what Parliament positively and solemnly asserted?); 
and under all the extravagant prejudices of that period, which has 
been called the English Reign of Terror — the persons alluded to were 
in the November following, put upon their trials for High Treason, 
and acquitted i for it clearly appeared that the having attempted that 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM which was so hateful to their ac- 
cusers was, in the language of our immortal Poet, " The very head 
€i and front of their offending/' 

158. Nor is it unworthy of remark, that the secret Committee of 
1794, of twenty-one members of the House of Commons, who, after 
having examined the contents of a sealed green bag, furnished the 
matter of accusation, was composed as follows : namely, 

Ministers and Placemen, including a General, and ten j)f whom 

were returned by places where there is no free election - 12 

11 An old Man with a young pension," returned by a Bier - 1 

Brother of a Minister, returned by a close Borough - - 1 

Successful Candidates for Peerages - - - - $ 
Sent by the Boroughs of Bridgenorth, Preston, and Yarmouth, 

which are not suspected of making their returns for nothing - 3 

County member of unquestioned independence - - 1 

♦ IT. 

159. We come next to the statute of the 18th December, 1795, 
" For the Safety and Preservation of His Majesty's Person and Go- 
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vernment" As a younger brother of the former and a child of the 
same parent, for we had still the same parliament, this statute de» 
mands our most serious attention. That was a prologue to the state 
trials of 1794 ; this, an afterpiece for healing as well as might be 
the sore of disappointment. 

}60. What had been for many years passing in the Nation with 
a hope of putting an end to the treasons which had been so long car- 
ried on against its sovereignty, and for restoring its inherent rights and 
real constitution, by reforming its House of Commons, had rendered 
a change of language in statutes against treason quite necessary to those 
who framed the laws. In the former of these statutes we, therefore, 
find a declaration in favour of something beyond what merely related 
to the King's " person and government;" but the wary penmen took 
care to guard against interpretations which did not suit them, by the 
new and qualifying epithet we have already quoted. In support of 
public liberty and our genuine constitution we had been accustomed to 
hear of the "fundamental Laws," meaning such only as belonged to 
the foundations of national rights; but as an appeal to such laws 
would by no means answer the purposes of those who were preparing 
to prosecute Parliamentary Reformers for High Treason, we in 1794, 
for the first time read in a statute of the " existing Laws," including 
of course all statutes whatever, good, bad, or indifferent, and among 
the rest those by which non-representation and " parliaments of too 
** long continuance" were upheld. 

161. The result of the state trials having checked the hopes oftne 
Borough-mongers, touching a triumphant establishment of their sove- 
reignty for ever, for they had failed in their attempt to hang Parlia- 
mentary Reformers, indicted of Treason against their Majesties ; lan- 
guage still more guarded than prior to those trials was now convenient, 
and a show of concern for what related to the Jfation, as well as to "Hit 
u Majesty's royal person and dignity," was become matter of sound 
policy. This observation will account for an attention [to prevent 
any thing " tending to the overthrow of the laws, government, and 
c< happy constitution of these realms ;" but still the spirit which is 
uppermost is the same which has distinguished all our " written law," 
from the feudal age of Edward the Third to this day ; for speaking of 
the " good and wholesome provisions which have at different times 
" been made by the wisdom of Parliament for the averting such 
dangers," it adds, " and more especially for the security and preser- 
*' vation of the sovereigns of these realms." 

162. Now, that we may not be misled by mere words and show, 
it is requisite we should discover the real drift of the act, that we may 
understand what protection was afforded by it to the nation's inherent 
rights and genuine constitution. When the language of a statute is 
equivocal or doubtful, the customary mode of interpretation is to as- 
certain, by something internal or collateral, the real sense in which 
the legislators used their words ; and this rule we shall observe. To 
the word " Laws," these legislators had themselves, as we have seen, 
and on an occasion immediately connected with the present, prefixed 



n& die w.Jtu(e at the pfwrifiTIiig yoTf the cmBBOl fpftmTt ok *• en 
•* is&ngf the eflectofwhich epithet we aareinatked. The wanl 
** C^vernments"' docs not seem o> demand any ehnadatinm; and as 
far the ward " Constitution," that, m this very statute, is, in the 
sens* of chose who passed it, the " Corwttfnfion as Jg Zcnr esfn- 
66 bluhed;* which is just as good sense as to talk ef a father who wa 
begotten by his own child.* Bat as nonsense often series toe papas 
of the day, this nonsense at that mommr of ckfasian and terror, served 
as a transient barrier against chat truth, reason, and justice, winch 
most in the end rid the nation; of no w tcn aesencatian and " Parliaments 
•* of too iang contiacance." 

IfiJ- Bat further: In this acrwe also End an ep&tl which its an 
thor, Lsrd Grexvitb. would not intrahace lor nothing, he called k 
" thekappg Constitution of these Realms;" and agreeably to this bn- 
gnage, his Lordship, on the 50th May, I7C/7, in reply to the Drib 
of Bedford, who had said, " The moat salutary change, would be a 
" change in the representation of the people," strenaansry ^^nfainr 
that such a change " went to the direct evtriArav of out present 
" .lysteni," which he called '* the present loppy system," that it 
" struck at tM property ;" that it would " change the whole Jrmme of 
" our Constitution" and " was a TioLuion of uduritana and Jnmda* 
<s mental rights, which the two Houses of Parliament were not com- 
€C petent to enact, and to which His Majesty could not give his assent." 
Wi need not, therefore, to say more to prove that, in the sense of 
the Tery author of this act, the goodly words " Laws, Government, 
" and happy Constitution of these Realms," meant nothing more than 
the undisturbed and safe dominion of the Bokough Fact f ox. The 
Duke of Bedford calkd the bill " a stab to the Constitution, and an 
" attempt to strike at the foundation of the liberties of Englishmen." 

164. We may now return to the consideration of what is properly 
the " highest treason, the greatest of all treasons ;" and here it may 
not be amiss to observe what was the opinion of our Sax** ancestor* 
who, as Lord Liverpool remarked, "had the knowledge of wisely 
" constituting civil societies" or free governments.* SrlaTn, who 
had profoundly studied the origin of our constitution, informs us 
that " this crime of treason at first concerned matters against thi 
" Nation."* although we have seen that the vital interests of the 
Natiox and the preservation of its Constitution, as security fox 



11*. The words u a* by far ertabfiAed* were mtrodneed in the Committee 
in way of mmemdmemt, by the Lsrd ChmeeUtr EUmu This bin, fay the vi*> 
lance of the Emiif Lmmdtr4mIe,u odei mc ul ureal amen d m ent; for that vignance 
ea rn ed Lord GremcOU, to aeveMo-be- foigutten parent, to abandon his origami 
word*, "nrmriimi and minted efeoMag* which be intended to have made 
Hioh Tneason ! ! ! 

lid See Lord Abingdon's Thoughts on Let. of Bmrke to Sher. of Bristol, St. 
App. Ctr. and MIL on Eng. Con. 13. and Sect. 8. HI. 151. 

114 See Sect. 27. 
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the rights and liberties of the people, never obtained a single statute 
of treasons, nor one clause in any such statute ; while the whole atten- 
tion of the legislature, for nearly five centuries, has, on this subject 
been engrossed in planting fences around the person of our old sove- 
reign lord the King, and latterly of our new sovereign lords the Bo- 
rough-mongers, and around all that in any, the most distant way, 
appertains to the royal title,- power, prerogative, and state, even to 
an extent the most ridiculous ; as refusing to abjure the pope ; stealing 
cattle by Welchmen; or believing Henry the Eighth to have been law- 
fully married to Anne ofCleves, a fact known to all the world. 

165. " The Saxons," says Selden again, " being a people of pub- 
44 lie spirit, preferred the good of their Country above all ; account* 
44 ing treachery, against it, or neglect thereof in time of danger, to be 
44 a crime of the greatest concernment, and to be punished in the 
44 highest degree, Prodilores et transfugas arboribus suspendunlJ* 
"Other treason than this, no not against Kings, did they then ac* 
44 knowledge any; and therefore the form of the indictment for con- 
44 triving the death of their King, concluded only felonice, as may 
" appear in that form of an indictment for an offence of that nature, 
4C intended and plotted against Edmond the Saxon King: Whereas 
44 for plotting against alliance,* though of common and inferior na- 
4C ture; the indictment concluded felonice et proditorie. And 
" whereas, the penalty in case of treachery to the Country, was death 
44 and forfeiture of the whole estate, both real and personal : In 
44 treachery against the King, it was only loss of life, and of the personal 
4( estate.- And therefore it may seem that Majesty (here meaning 
44 sovereignty) had not yet arrived at its full growth ; or else that the 
4C greatest measure thereof rested in the body still," that is, in the 
Nation.* 



116 They hanged traitors and runaways [in battle] on the trees* « Gallows 
" Tree 9 occurs in old ballads. Arbor infelix, is the Latin for a, Gibbet. 

117 Were " alliance" for any lawful purpose created an obligation of ' fidelity % 
a breach of such obligation by treachery was, in the Saxon Law, a Treason. See 
Mir. c. l: s. 7.' and c. 2. s. 13. 

118 Hist, and Polit. Disc, by Bacon, I. 61. 
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of his rational and moral creatures laid down unerring rules of con* 
duct, so as that nought can justify a deviation from those truths and 
rules, but ignorance of their existence. A sense of obligation, inhe- 
rent in our nature, to conform to those rules, is what we call con- 
science: acting according to conscience is wisdom and virtue — the 
contrary, folly and vice ; for in the Law of Nature lies the root of 
all reason,, all wisdom, all morality. 

169. If, therefore, by our reason we arrive at a knowledge of that 
in which the civil part of political liberty consists, this knowledge 
must bring with it a moral obligation, a dictate of conscience, thereby' 
to regulate our conduct as Reformists. We have shewn that the civil 
part of political liberty consists in a duly proportioned Repre- 
sentation in Parliaments of a constitutional Duration, and 

that this duration cannot exceed one year;* t Is 

170. How incapable of illuminating his mind at the source of intel- 
lectual light, how blind to the form and pressure of the times , how 
utterly void of true wisdom and statesmanship, how influenced by in- 
terest or ambition, how warped to the crookedness of party politics, 
how infatuated by prejudice, how bewildered by a confusion of ideas, 
or how intoxicated by some chimera of expediency (the political ig* 
nisfaluus thai has led so many astray !), must those be who either in- 
sensible to self-evident truth, or in contempt of their own conviction, 
can propose a partial disfranchisement of Boroughs, a mere addition 
of county members, with a return to triennial parliaments, or any 
othe rfeeble half measure — sure Apple of Discord and certain cause of 
defeat! instead of a simple, a dignified demand of rights, which, 
although lying in the compass of a nut- shell, yet in the science of re- 
presentation, are all the human mind understands by freedom ; and 
which simple demand of rights, as the generative egg of national 
union and national enthusiasm, would promise our country all 
the happiness freedom has to confer ! 

171. Inasmuch as national liberty and national sovereignty are con- 
vertible terms, it must be self-evident, that whatever has at any time, 
been intentionally done for betraying, undermining, or violating the 
nation's liberty, has been High Treason. Almost the entire con- 
duct of many of our kings, from the accession of the first to that of the 
third William, as perpetually invading public right, was an uniform 
perpetration of High Treason against the nation and its constitution. 
On the same premises as lead to this conclusion, it would seem mani- 
fest that, had as suitable an allegiance and fidelity to the sovereignly of 
the Kalion, as to the inferior sovereignty of its Executive Magistrate , 
prevailed, that is, had it in the same manner been held up to public 
notice and reverence, by being in the same manner guarded and fenced 
around by written law against the High Treason of attempting 
its destruction, as surely ought to have been done, and we are to hope 
will yet be done, then in such case none could doubt that even statutes 



191 See Sect 63. 109. and others referred to in the Index on Annual Parlis- 
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oFbad times intentionally enacted, and all overt acts of stat^MMn tfe 
ienlionally done for abridging public liberty, were unquestionably 
J22 High Tbeason :» that all -use of Borough Property with intention to 
control the freedom of election is High Treason ; that all bribery in 
open boroughs, the act itself proving the intention, is High Treason; 
that all aristocratic combination in counties with intention to defeat the 
freeholders 9 exercise of their sovereignty by their suffrage is likewise 
High Treason. 

172. But if there ever were a deliberate slab to public liberty and the 
national sovereignty more flagitious than ordinary, a Treason against 
the constitution preeminently criminal, it was that of the triennial 
act of 1604, enacted by a corrupt parliament chosen the year after the 
revolution, but who, so soon forgetful of that event, in contempt of 
the proposition left on the Journals of the Convention, for preventing 
the " too long continuance of the same parliament," against the ear- 

123 nest remonstrances of the honest Dr. Samuel Johnson,* and in defiance 
of the protest of the Lord Devonshire and other peers, in support of 
the principle of the constitution, passed a decree for taking away the 
liberty of the nation, for two /farts in three oj human life in all time 
to come, the first act of the kind on English record ! 

173. And, when parliaments of " too long continuance" have 
proved the scourge and curse of our country, is a return to parliaments 
ot t/wee years' duration, which, while we had them, were offensively 
corrupt, and crowned their perfidy by consigning the nation to parlia- 
ments for seven years, is this, forsooth, one of the nostrums now re- 
commended Cor the cure of corruption? How faint the impression 
made on some minds by the criminal stab to the constitution, of which 
the authors of the triennial act were guilty ! How mentally blind, 
not to see what a deluge of crimes and of evils poured in upon our 
country through that profligate act ! How infatuated by presumption 
are those who tender the nation their conceit of a fancied expediency, 
as better than principle ! — their extraordinary proposal, that it shall 
accept in payment that which is sixty-six per cent, less than what is 
due to it of right 1 and this, after their arguments have been a 
thousand times refuted, they persist in calling expedient. As a dog 
returneth to his vomit, so a thorough-bred child of expediency return* 
eth to his dogma] If, indeed, these men were Atheists who scoff at 
a Moral Law, we could understand them \ but for mortal worms who 
acknowledge a Deity, lo talk of dispensing with his moral code, and 



IS* Had the Constitution in former times been thus protected, DmmTen 
and Empstm, instead or having had bad Statutes to plead in their defence, might 
have been impeached on good $tatute» violated > instead of having been made 
victims to popular' vengeance contrary to law, would have suffered according ft 
lav, for their notorious Trees*** agahut the Nation. Lord Bacon observes that 
tbvir principal working was iipon penal lata, not considering whether coanpH- 
auc«' with the law were possible or impossible, or uV law itself were in use or 
obsolete , and that they had ever a rabble ot spies, and promoters, and Junto 
at command, so as they could have any thing round as they pleased* See Bit* 
fin, I. 686. Hall, 5?. See also Sect. 189. 

ttS In his Ls. concerning Pari, at a certainty. 
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thus to set themselves up as wiser than Cod, is particularly perverse 
and reprehensible. Do such men fancy themselves lawgivers? 

174. Should a too-potent invader conquer and ravage pur country, 
against our utmost resistance, we should have no immediate remedy, 
and in the end might stand excused for submission until an opportunity 
offered for throwing off the yoke : should we, however, propose and 
aid his invasion, or connive at his entrance or operations, we should, 
doubtless, be Traitors — And so, should a too-potent Faction force 
upon us a triennial parliament, we might be obliged for a while to 
submit : but he who should propose a triennial parliament, or who 
should aid, or who should consent to it, would, if our reasoning have 
a constitutional foundation, as certainly be guilty of Treason ; and 
even the not resisting it to the utmost must be misprison of Treason. 
To desire that the nuisance of a waggon- load of treason may not be 
wholly removed, but that a carl-load of it should remain, is a whim- 
sical idea to get into the mind of a Reformist ! 
. 175. As political morality is but a branch of general morality, 
our doctrine might receive various illustrations, were we to step into 
other departments of morals. In the consideration of crimes against 
common honesty, against decency, against our very nature, what 
should we think of the legislative wisdom, or the moral sensibility of 
the Reformist, who, instead of calling to his aid all the influences of 
probity, of honour, of decency, of reason and religion, and the strength 
of thelaw for eradicating a pestilent vice, or preventing its shewing its 
head, should propose to compromise with dishonesty or corruption, 
and should encourage depravity by meeting it half-way ; or who, 
while pretending to oppose the career of vice, should furnish the very 
means by which it should shortly again level all obstacles, and tri- 
umph in the face of day over virtue and decency ? 

176. Must not such a conduct be imputed either to a want of ca- 
pacity for the high office of legislation, or to a fear of too much of- 
fending the sinners ; or even to a fellow-feeling, through a partiality 
for the sin itself? What sort of expediency should we call that which 
proposed to make a new blot in the statute bftok, by introducing there 
a new compromise with iniquity, sanctioned by King, Lords, and 
Commons ? Let us then hope that no half measure will stand in the 
way of radical reform ; which is the same as expressing a hope that 
when the grievance' of the septennial act shall be got rid of, no statute 
of King) Lords, and Commons, shall in future ever expose the nation 
for two years in every three to the lust of Tyranny 1 

177. Having endeavoured to place in a clear light the nature of 
Treason, and knowing that by Treason, Usurpers have frequently 
seated themselves on thrones, as well as oti the high seats of ruling 
oligarchs, where, in the. work of Treason against the rights and 
happiness of nations, their machinations have been incessant, it 
is fit we take into consideration what are the means by which any 
people can free themselves from such oppression. To go at once 
into the pith of the argument, we will suppose it asked, " In what 
11 cases is it just and lawful to resist the exercise of power?" The 
answer is obvious : "In all cases in which power is unjustly and 
" unlawfully exercised" For sure there cannot be a greater absur- 
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dtty, than to affirm that " the people have a remedy in rmtstaKct, 
" when their Prince attempts to enslave them ; but that they havs 
" none when their representatives sell themselves and them."* How 
else could the machine of national policy be kept in order, and made 
to do its work for the good of the people, which is the end and object 
of all authority? Resistance, therefore, is not only a right, but a duty. 

178. In an age like the present, if the nation be true to itself, 
truth is the only weapon of resistance we «eed to use ; for truth, when 
by any nation duly attended to, will ever prove omnipotent. We take it 
to be self-evident, that, were things in a right train, that is, were the 
Nation, the Parliament, and the King, each in full possession of their 
own proper sovereignty, an unjust and unlawful exercise of power 
would be an unimaginable case. Error, indeed, might occur ; but its 
occurrences would of course produce its correction. It is intention 
that constitutes criminality in the unlawful exercise of power. In the 
case supposed, a case to which, we trust, radical reform is conducting 
us, there could not be an unjust and unlawful exercise of power. 
" When complaints are freely heard," says Milton, " deeply consi* 
" dered, and speedily reformed, then' is the utmost bound of civil 1U 
" berty attained, that wise men look for."* Such a " bound" it is 
the object of a radical reform of parliament to establish. 

179. It is when some great deviation from the principles of our 
polity have taken place, it is when some high prerogative of the na- 
tion, of parliament, or of the king, have been violated, abridged, or 
destroyed, that resistance in its serious forms, according to circum- 
stances and proportioned to the exigency, is most necessary. 

180. Touching any abridgment of the power of parliament, we 
have at present no case to put. That power is at least in full plumage. 
Some think it soars too high. But how stands it with the power of 
the King ? Is it all in his own possession, and does it give him inde- 
pendence? It is the intendment of the Constitution, that the Grown 
shall have its reliance for revenue on the Sovereign Nation, a natioa 
proverbial for its generosity, speaking through an assembly truly re- 
presenting its majesty, its greatness, and all its virtues; a nation 
which, having no object but its own good and its own dignity, and 
secure as it would then be of a faithful application of its resources, ii 
ever ready to give and grant with the utmost liberality, and, to a pa- 
triot king, with profusion. 

181. But instead of this, in the present state of what is called re- 
presentation, is it not manifest that, for every shilling of revenue the 
king is dependent on a seal-selling Faction of corrupt traffickers in 
rotten Boroughs? Is this the proper condition of an English King? 
Is not this a thing to be resisted ? Or were it less an object of re* 
sis' an ce, were a prince on the throne so misled as to truckle to the 
vile usurpers ? so unadvised and infatuated as to make the faction 
partners in his throne, partakers in his majesty, and sharers in his 
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executive power civil and military? Such a circumstance, should ft 
ever occur, would, in our judgment, give tenfold force to the neces- 
sity of resistance. 

182. We are not, however, constrained merely to reason on resist' 
ance, to any unjust and unlawful exercise of power , as a necessary 
principle of free government ; for it is conspicuous as a doctrine of our 
written code, and there, when the necessity may arrive, we find it en- 
joined on the people. By Magna Charta it was enacted, that the people 
should " have all their ancient rights," " liberties and free customs;** 
c ' that alt evil customs should be utterly abolished so as never to be re- 
cc stored ;" u that all foreign troops should be sent out of the king" 
" dom;" that u full justice should be done to all complainants ;"— 
that as a u security for the amendment of the kingdom, and for quiet - 
" ing all discord, five- and -twenty Barons should by the rest be chosen, 
" who should take care, with all their might, that the peace and li- 
c< berties should be observed." 

183. That in case of failure on the part of the king, by his not 
affording " a redress of the grievances laid open to him by Petition f 
" within forty days, the said five-and-twenty barons, together with 
" the Community of the whole kingdom, should distrain and distress 
" him (the king) all the ways possible ; namely, by seizing his cas- 
44 ties, lands, and possessions, and in any other manner they could, 
" till the grievances should be redressed, saving harmless only the 
" person of himself, his queen, and children ;" " that any person 
" whatever might swear to obey the orders of the said Barons, and 
" that to the utmost of his power he would, jointly with them, dis- 
" tress the king, and would not hinder any person from taking the 
" said oath i" nay, that " as for all those who would not of their own 
" accord so swear, he (the king) would issue his order to make them 
" take the said oath :" and it was also sworn, as well on the king's 
part as on the part of the barons, that " all the things aforesaid should 
• 4 faithfully and sincerely be observed." " Given under the king's 
" hand, in the presence of the witnesses, in the meadow called Bun- 
" ing Mead, between Windlesore and Staines, the 16th day of June, 

." 1216." 

184. From this monument of Baronial Patriotism, so comprehen- 
sive and yet so minute in its provisions, so energetic and so decisive in 
its conditions, it is evident that, as far as the science of civil govern- 
ment and the nature of political liberty was, at that day of feudalism, 
understood by the English Barons, particularly by the words " for 
" the amendment of the kingdom," and " that all evil customs should 
" be abolished, so as never to be restored ;" they honestly intended 
madical reform, forno one can impute to them having intended to do 
their work by halves ; or call them gradual reformers. Although the 

articles were seventy-nine in number, they were struck off at one heat* 

185. We come now to the celebrated Bill of Bights, 1 W. & M. 
St. 5. c. «. 1680, "An act declaring the rights and liberties of the 
" subject, and settling the succession of the crown." This act de- 
clares that " the Grown shall be and continue to their said Majesties, 
« and the survivor of thta." It dm proceeds to entail it, "first 
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u 6ft the issue of Mary; then, second, on the princess, afterwards queen 
" Anne ; third, on her issue ; fourth, on the issue of William." After 
all this it enacts, " That all and every person and persons, that i*» 
" are, or shall be reconciled to, or shall hold communion with, the 
" see or church of Rome, or shall profess the popish religion, or shall 
" marry a papist, shall be excluded and be for ever incapable to in- 
" herit, possess, and enjoy, the crown and government of this realm, 
" and in all and every such case and cases, the people of these realms 
" shall be, and are hereby absolved o/iheir allegiance" In support 
of the settlement, the parliament, in the name of all the people, faith- 
fully promise, that " they will stand to, maintain, and defend their 
ii said Majesties, and also the limitation and succession of the crown 
" herein specified and contained, to the utmost of their powers, with 
" their lives and estates, against all persons whatsoever that shall at- 
" tempt any thing to the contrary." 

186. As allegiance is not due to an heir, but only to a king, here 
then is a case in which the people, by a most distinguished statute, a 
second Magna Char la, are bound not merely to stand upon a defen- 
sive resistance against injustice, but to expel the king from the throne 
by force of arms — a stronger exemplification of the constitutional doc- 
trine of resistance to any unjust or unlawful exercise of power by the 
crown it is not possible to conceive. And that this assertion of that 
doctrine is not to be looked upon as a mere effervescence of the parlia- 
mentary mind in a revolutionary crisis, while heated and agitated with 
the business then in hand, must be admitted, when we turn our atten- 
tion to the ad of settlement passed eleven years afterwards, 1&& 13 
Will. III. c. 2. 1700, at which time the new settlement had taken 
firm root, the king enjoying the most perfect security of possession^ 
and parliament a complete tranquillity of mind. 

187. The statute now spoken of, which declares that " the laws 
" of England are the birthright of the people," and is entitled, " an 
" act for the further limitation of the crown, and better securing the 
" rights and liberties of the subject," proceeds to extend the, aforesaid 
entail of the Grown upon the House of Hanover, it recites verbatim 
what we have quoted from the Bill of Eights, it confirms the penalty 
of that statute ; it repeats the absolution from " allegiance," as well 
as the obligation to resist any king who should violate that law. 

188. It is not at present our particular purpose to prove that those 
who passed the Bill of Eights and the Act of Settlement, would, as 
lawgivers, have shone with infinitely greater lustre, had they, instead, 
of all this petty sectarian anxiety concerning the religious greed of a 
prince, actually restored the rights of the people; — that Constitu- 
tion they declared- to be their Birthright : " those undoubted 
" rights and liberties" which in the name of their country they 
" claimed, demanded, and insisted upon," but which, from that day 
to this, meaning in the two grand essentials, with which all else is 
safe, without them nothing, have never been restored ! Our 
immediate object, in the present branch of our subject, is to show that 
the doctrine of resistance to whatever in the exercise of power is un- 
just or unlawful) founded on the law of nature, and thus awmed i» 
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the three statutes most conspicuous for ascertaining the foundations of 
our freedom and the nature of our government,, stands on a rock, whe- 
ther we contemplate resistance as a right or as a duty. 

1 89* So truly in the unconstitutional American war did the honest 
Earl of Abingdon maintain that " Obedience is due to the laws when 
" founded on the constitution ; but when they are subversive of the 
11 constitution, then disobedience instead of obedience is due, and re- 
11 sistance becomes the law of the land."* And in the debate on Lord 12( 
Grenv'UWs well-remembered Treason Bill — a bill by the bye which 
has now lived sixteen years and a half unrepealed! ! ! — the same vir- 
tuous nobleman declared, that " if the compact settled by the Bill of 
11 Rights were broken, it might happen that the government might be 
c< in a state of rebellion against the people."* **! 

190. Such is the constitutional doctrine of Resistance; which, 
as soon as the English People shall have recovered the English 
Constitution, can never have either motive or existence. And 
we are among those who believe, that whatever may be the wan- 
ton excesses of ministerial power, whatever may be the servility of 
lawyers, whatever may be the multitude of barracks, whatever may 
be the muster-roll of a standing army, or the overstrained power of 
parliament ; although " the compact settled by the Bill of Rights 
were broken" by the prince on the Throne, yet the people in this en- 
lightened and active age, if not untrue to themselves, if they shall not 
sleep over theix danger, have nothing to fear. 

191* And we further believe, that in their resistance they would 
jfind more force in Justice, than their enemies in the Bayonet ; more 
potency in truth, than their oppressers in Powder and Ball ; more ef- 
fect from free discussion, than arbitrary ministers in their whole 
train of Artillery ; and that without shedding a drop of blood, at the 
sight of " Petitions of Rights* * signed by millions, the sword of mi- 
litary government would fall from the. palsied hand of arbitrary 
power. 



1$$ Thought! on Let of Burke to Sheriff of Bristol, 17. 
1$T History of Two Acts, 189. 
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PART XI. 



HI Consequences resulting from the Imperfections of the Revo- 
lution of 1688. Conquest. Commerce. Means of Reform. 
Truth. Discussion. Union. House of Commons, Solo* 
and Alfred. Root of a Right Military Policy. Foreign 
Soldiers. Public Functionaries are interested in Reform. 
Providence. 

192. Had the law-makers of 1689, 1694, and 1700, been s 
good at practising as at preaching* at performing as at promising; 
had they, in conformity with the resolution of the Convention Parlia- 
ment " for repealing the acts concerning the Militia, and settling it 
anew/' proceeded according to the constitution, by "restoring toiuB 
" vigour and energy" the county power, or proper militia of England, 
the only one that ever deserved the name ! and had they also put the peo- 
ple in possession, according again to the constitution, of a duly pro- 
portioned representation in parliaments, of a continuance not ex- 
ceeding one year, which was their proper business and duty to have 

.done, the nation might have slept in perfect peace, its money safe, and 
its liberty secure, equally against any thing growing out of popish 
bigotry or protestant corruption ; and had their king even been a Ma- 
hometan, or without any religion at all, they themselves would hate 
been freemen, and of what faith their reason most approved. ' After 
a century's experience, since these notable proceedings, perhaps the 
nation would as lieve see their king united with a virtuous Roman 
Catholic gentlewoman as his wife, as with a rotten borough parlia- 
ment as his prostitute. I 

193. We have already touched on the natural and simple means I 
of putting down the Borough-Faction Usurpation, and arresting the I 
career of its "great and insufferable oppressions." — What were so 
termed in the declaration of the Prince of Orange, as creating a neces- 
sity for the revolution that followed, were light as feathers in compari- 
son of what Englishmen now suffer. Although King James had got 
together a standing army of thirty thousand men, — not a seventh part 
of the present standing force, — yet his army was not become, as the 
army unnecessarily as improperly now is, a Substitute for the Civil 
Power of the Law ; nor asit now is, the Magistrate's ordinary Jfe* 
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strumentfor preserving or restoring Peace ! facts, which being once 
manifest, demonstrate that we no longer enjoy a civil, but live under 
a military government.* * 12 

194. The " evil counsellors" of James had, it is true, loaded the 
people with a national debt of half a million, a sum we have seen 
given by a single vote for discharging an ill -explained debt on the 
King's civil list, but the " evil counsellors," who have since con- 
ducted the affairs of this commercial and conquering nation, have in- 
creased that debt to more than many hundred millions; grinding the 
people down to pauperism and misery, by " the insufferable oppres- 

" sion n of TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION. 

195. If commerce be a national concern worth cultivating for the 
profitableness thereof, and if conquests (like those of the Romans'}- 
brought wealth into the Treasury, why should not this nation like a 
prosperous merchant, or a prudent republic, be now in the enjoyment 
of an unmortgaged estate, owing no man a shilling, and supporting 
its establishments out of an overflowing Exchequer, without its pea- 
santry paying taxes for the shoes on their feet, the salt of their pot- 
tage, and the very light of heaven added to the necessity of unremit- 
ting toil to keep body and soul together ! 

196. Why all this mis-government? Why all this misery and 
heart-wringing poverty? All, all have their origin in the distempered 
state of one organ of the body politic ; that which once enters there, 
fronualiment turns to poison; diffusing its malignity through every 
tortured fibre of the frame ; Parliamentary corruption accounts for all. 
From what period are we to date that corruption? and what the 
prolific seeds which produced it ? A few words will answer both these 
questions. 

197. When James was expelled, and William called in, that the 
Constitution might be restored, herein we see an absolute end put to 
all misgovernment, and the machine from that moment commencing 
its operations de novo, free from corruption. In William's declara- 
tion, and in the proceedings, thereupon grounded, of the Commons' 
House in the Convention Parliament, the work of radical reform 
auspiciously began, and the necessary foundation was laid in the 
three propositions : " For repealing the acts concerning the militia 
41 and settling it anew," for providing/^r " a free assembly of the na» 
" lion in a lawful Parliament," and, " for providing against the too 

" long continuance of the same Parliament."* 12S 

198. Here was all that was necessary to perfect political liberty ; 
and not a word of this was afterwards gainsayed by the Convention Par- 
liament itself. The most that can be imputed to it in the way of dis- 
approbation is^ that it left the raising of the intended superstructure 
on this foundation to its successor, the Parliament that assembled in 
1690. 



118 See Sect. 62 . 
1*9 See Sect 71. 
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109. It is to the shameful, Che treacherous neglect of duty of this 
Parliament touching the two former propositions ; and to tlie treason- 
able violation of the third, we owe all the subsequent evils of out 
Country. In not " re- settling" the proper constitutional militia of our 
country; in not securing to us "a free assembly of the nation in a 
lawful Parliament;"* and in then, in utter contempt of the right and 
principle of election for creating a new Parliament, daring to set 
up their own despotic decree for continuing an old one and in their 
own persons, beyond a constitutional duration; a decree annihilating 
the nation's liberty for two years in every three of all rime to come,— 
that treacherous Parliament caused the wide breaches in the rampant 
of public freedom, at which the torrent of corruption that has swept 
all before it poured in. 

200. But, hurried away by our feelings, we have been diverted 
into a digression on the usurpation's history, while about to speak oi 
what are to be the means of its extinction. These means are simple 
slid they have begun to operate. If England resemble not one of those 
timid infatuated birds, which, on extended and quivering whig, 
seems willingly to descend into the open jaws of the fascinating ser- 
pent, she will yet, as an indignant eagle, strangle in her gripe tat 
crawling reptile, cursed above all cattle ! Her means of ending the 
reptile faction that is her bane are obvious, easy* safe, and infallible; 
a nation that can think, that can speak, that can write, and above 
all, that can act in union, can never, if not self- abandoned , be en- 
slaved. 

201. At a crisis then, when either the nation or tho taction 
must fall, we have united. National union must have a- nucleus. 
To the end in view, what nucleus so appropriate, as a vsioujbr Jbr* 
liamenlary Reform according to the Constitution ? Where should 
such a parent society hold its meetings but in the metropolis ? Its 
centre there, its circumference like that of the Constitution itself, en- 
circling the whole united kingdom. All its operations being within it* 
self, they will be operations of unity. If constitutional, who shall 
control or counteract ? truth at the centre, the national mind mult 
thither gravitate. Gould a nation guided by truth fail of its purpose, 
God must have created without wisdom and have legislated in vain! 
No! truth from its divine source derives omnipotence. A nation 
guided by truth is not to be resisted. 

209. In the present appeal this Uniqn have given their view of tht 
Constitution; and stated those few self evident principles on which, is 
they conceive, national liberty depends. If in error, they are open tt 
conviction. Should it, however, be apparent that it is their sincere 
wish to be correct, then to have erred involuntarily need not cause any 
friend of his country to withhold himself. Let him, as a brother, 
come in, and freely counsel. If he convince, self-correction wfll 
follow. 



130 See Sect 65. 
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205. Does the Union, expect too much, in expecting Reform from 
discussion? Is it without example or encouragement, in looking for 
a recovery of lost liberties, from a diffusion of knowledge, that light 
of the mind ? How triumphed Luther, an obscure monk, over com- 
bined potentates headed by him with the triple crown ? And in de- 
fiance of their armies, spread he not religious reformation over whole 
nations ? And were not these also the means which succeeded in un* 
lettered England five hundred years back, when, compared with the 
means of the present day, they were as a unit to a million ? Two cen- 
turies prior to the art of Printing, and four centuries prior to a post* 
office, England by union brought an oppressor to reason, and in 
Magna Charta obtained " reform," To doubt, therefore, the efficacy 
of union and discussion is unworthy of an enlightened or a constant 
mind. 

204. Is taxation of a people,. who do not believe themselves repre- 
sent e/1, too palatable to be parted with ? Is unremitting and painful 
toil, to feed war and the idle, while the industrious sink by hun- 
dreds of thousands into paupers, a condition so happy, that none 
can wish for its amendment ? Is a House of Commons, which ought 
to belong to the people only, but which is now shared with the crown, 
with the peers, and, for aught there is to prevent it, may also be 
shared with the Emperor of France, as once it was with the Nabob 
of Arcot, in a state too perfect to beget in the nation a thought of its 
reform ? 

205. But seeing that a House of Commons, if a Jury at all, is a 
Jury wholly for the people, as protectors against the crown, and 
ought to be at the least as clean-handed and free from suspicion as an 
ordinary Jury, is it the desire of the nation that a select and pliant 
band of its members should openly receive of the crown two hundred 
thousand pounds a year of public money, from the taxes, inde- 
pendently of secret set vice money at the discretion of the minister? 

206. Leaving these topics, and a long melancholy et cetera to con- 
sideration, leaving military miscarriages and the agonies of dying 
Commerce to the reflection of the thoughtful ; yet, seeing that we are 
at war, and no one pointing at any rational hope of getting out, we 
must remark that a Solon and an Alfred, legislated on the principle, 
that both prosperity and prowess are the growth of national freedom 
combined with moral discipline. To expect happiness in peace, or 
•olid gain by war, from a /foul alliance of despotism with corruption 
were the dream of an idjot ! 

907. In reference therefore to war alone, " military policy" re- 
quires that we resort to a radical reform of our government. It i% 
observed by an enlightened soldier, that " the British Constitution 
" alone has been the source of our grandeur; that alone has preserved 
" our independence."* In his opinion, u early decay is so much the 13 



131 Pastey on Mil. Policy and Instit. of Brit. Emp. L 460. The writer's ex- 
ession of " the British Conititutiou" b not correct! and it tends to foster the 



u inevitable fate of arbitrary governments, that it appears absolutely 
" impossible that the people of a country so governed, can ever be, 
" properly speaking, a military nation ; least of all, if they groan 
" under the yoke of what is called a military despotism, a government 

132 " the most thoroughly destructive of the martial spirit,"* and which 
has nothing military in its Constitution* but the name ; a sentiment 
worthy the pen of a Tacitus or a Sidney ! And as the climax of this 
reasoning, the same author remarks that " every nation which hires 

133 toreign valour to defend it, must perish;"* a maxim which he ably 
supports. 

208-. Seeing, then, that, in additiou to a usurpation of the na- 
tion's civil rights of legislation, which has paralyzed one half of the 
body politic; as a suppression of its military rights, in undermining 
its only true and proper militia, has palsied the other half; seeing the 
strides taken towards establishing over us a " military despotism ;"— 
seeing a force insidiously introduced, under the insulting and in- 

134 sufferable pretence of defending us, of thirty thousand foreigners,* 
horse, foot, artillery, and engineers, an entire army; to whom alone, 
as it is currently said, the kindness of government has conceded an 
exemption from encountering the yellow fever; that, foreigners, 
contrary to law, and particularly contrary to the act which settled the 
crown on the present family, even bear Commissions in English 
regiments, and have commands m the most important military dis- 
tricts of the English coast for opposing invaders ! seeing, we say, 
all this, is it not high time, we ask, that we thought seriously of 
radical reform, not merely in the civil, but likewise in the military 
branch of our Constitution ? 

209. Provided only the vital spirit and principles of our constitu- 
tion still live within us, still glow in our bosoms and animate our 
hearts, from all this decay in our institutions we have nothing to fear, 
although these were become a heap of rubbish, the ENGLISH PEOPLE 
are not annihilated ! The Persians overran Attica and laid Athens 
in ruins : but the ATHENIANS expelled their invaders and rebuilt 
their city* Norman and Stuart tyrants successively beat down the 
whole fabric of English freedom, but, not extirpating the ENGLISH 
PEOPLE, that freedom each time rose again more resplendent than 
before; why, then, should not that PEOPLE do as their fathers did 
before them ? 

210. To that PEOPLE this Appeal is addressed. Where is the 
class of them, those alone excepted who live on the corruptions of the 
Constitution and the plunder of their country, that is not deeply inte- 



notion we have combated, in Sect. 28, 29, SO, & Ct . that of our having had 
•uccmwe Constitutions. The Virion with Scotland made no alteration- whatever 
in the English Constitution. 

132 lb. 464. "~~ ' 

133 lb. 508. 

134 See the attontthing preamble to 34 Geo, UL c. 75. in the note on 
SecMf. 
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rested in radical Riroiit ? The offices of a great and potent kingdom 
'must of necessity, find employments for a very numerous body of pub* 
lie functionaries. These are not interested against Reform. It is- for 
their interest that the government should not perish in a convulsion. 
It is for their honour that office should not become obnoxious , nor pub- 
lic employments a reproach. 

211. What class then, what individual can be so void of reflection, 
as not to feel a strong impression that change is among the signs of the 
times? If change be a natural effect of the diseased condition and crisis 
of governments, it is that which Providence permits, or rather the Law 
of Nature promotes, for ultimate moral and political good. Will a vir- 
tuous man, a sound statesman, or any person of a sane mind, wish or 
hope, to obstruct Providence in its course ? Will he not rather con- 
template the times, and thence learn his duiy } and how to adorn his 
brows with the wreath of wisdom. 



PART XIL 



Nobility. Country Gentlemen. Agriculturists. Merchants. 
Manufacturers. Artisans. Christians. Israel and Judah. 
Union. Cabinets erroneously composed. Freedom the Soil 
in which Statesmen grow. Reform would give Possession of 
Rights which Magna Charta and the Bui of Rights only 
declared. 

212. How shall we address ourselves to the disorganized classes 
of the community, each pursuing, without concert, some separate ob- 
ject, or blindly hoping to advance their interests, while regardless of 
their rights ; wild infatuation ! 

213. The crisis arrived that must bring with it " death or re* 
covery,"* will the English Nobleman expunge from his memo- 
ry the glories of Rumumead ! Having, through the dregs of the 
Norman havoc in our once free polity, and through a peculiarity of 
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property, become a master of popular " suffrage," in which, asp 

36 Blackslont) consists the " Soveeeigwty of the English people,"* ani 
a violation of which, as the fundamental and most vital part of the go- 
vernment, according to Chief Justice Eyre, " in all just theory 4 

37 *« treason is the greatest of all treasons *,"• — having, we say, unwjt* 
tingly become possessed of this unconstitutional power, will he net, 
with the generosity of true nobility, be the first to surrender it; the 
first to close this breach in the ramparts of our liberties, aai 
thereby to secure for his name a place among the saviours of our coos> 
try? 

214. Will he not, as an honest man, content himself with his largi 
share as a. peer of the realm, enough for one individual, how splendid 
soever his talents, how great soever his merits? Will be not, ait 
wise man, fortify that share of England's polity, by his patriotism? 
Infatuated indeed must that Nobleman be, who, in this day of out, 
should cling to a Usurpation, the stink of whose corruptions hm 

38 ' come up into the nostrils of the nation,* whose " great and insufiera* 

39 " ble oppressions,' 1 * have filled the land with calamity and discon- 
tent; parents but too probably of convulsion, unless averted bf 
radical Reform ! Will a sober-minded Nobleman think it no- 
thing, that his order should fall under an accusation of attempting to- 
tally to divest the people of their Commons' House, that they might 
possess themselves of two hereditary Houses of Parliament instead of 
one? 

215* Can we, in this crisis, more appropriately address the Eng- 
lish Gentleman, than in these words of the immortal Locke:— 
" Slavery is so vile and miserable an estate of man, and so directly 
" opposite to the generous temper and courage of our nation, that it 
" is hardly to be conceived, that an Englishman, much less a Gen- 
!40 " tleman, should plead for it ?"» 

216. When Locke took up. the pen, it was against the doctrine if 
Divine Eight in Kings ; and those who were weak and superficul 
enough for a superstition so absurd, might of course conscientiously 
maintain this doctrine ; anjJ so, without seeing the consequences, or be- 
ing in their hearts enemies to their coumry, might indirectly " plead 
" for slavery." The light, however, diffused by that Philosophic 
Patriot and others, soon left none in darkness, but men whose intel- 
lects were too contemptible to be of the smallest account in estimating 
public opinion ; which, from that age, has ever in argument gives 
freedom the victory over slavery. . . 

217. And yet it is nevertheless certain, that the court hat An* 
time to time upheld for awhile the most slavish doctrines ; and cor- 
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Iropt men, well knowing themselves to be impostors, have designedfy, 
and with "but too much success, for a season " pleaded for slavery •" 
and even the independent, the public- spirited Gentleman, while 
despising the religious superstition, in favour of Kings governing by 

> divine right f has not seldom been the dupe of party prejudice; in sup- 

. port of ministers governing by packed Parliaments. Of all prejudices 
leading by the shortest cut to abject slavery, no one certainly has been 
more unaccountable than this ; of all prejudices disgraceful to the hu- 

i man understanding, this, one should have thought, would in England 
have been the last to have gained admission. But we all know the 
arts to this end, coupled with a system of terror, practised by the 

s packers i and the success which for a season attended their efforts 

- against the object of their greatest dread, a reform in parliamentary 
■ representation. Here was a case which ought to have been decided in 
L every Englishman's mind, not surely by party declamation, much less 
i by insinuations of evil intention against the advocates; not surely on 
^ wild extravagant notions of expediency at war with our rights and fun- 
£ damental laws t nor by the colour of men's waistcoats,* but simply on 
5 its own merits, when tried by the evidence of facts and brought to the 

. test of constitutional principle. 

- 21 %4 These pages having explained the phenomena which gave a 
r possibility of such success ou the part of the packers and to such a delu- 
2 sion of their dupes; and having shewn also the means of future pre- 
vention, the Society entertain the hope that towards this prevention 

e the Gentlemen of England will not fail to do their part. When in 
t. any pursuit it is necessary to encounter toil, or difficulty, or danger, 
£ the English Gentleman is rather stimulated than discouraged. 
Whether a duty be military or political, — the mounting of a breach 
x at Badajozy or the putting down a political usurpation at home — 
he advances with equal alacrity and determination. All he requires 
u is to be convinced that duty calls. We have endeavoured to furnish 
m the conviction — with himself remains the rest. 
B 219. But we meet with Gentlemen who say, ' You mistake the 

i * ground on which we dee line to enrol ourselves as Parliamentary Re- 
» : c formists. It is not that we need conviction, but we despair.' 
M 220. To these we reply, ' Despair is not the inmate of a manly 
e ' bosom ; contemplate the example of your Alfred, and dismiss the 
£ * unworthy sentiment ! overpowered in the Held — his standard de- 
X ' * serted — his ravaged country in the hand of the foe — himself, the 

1 * general and the icing, without an attendant, a solitary wanderer 

* i * taking shelter in the woody recesses of a morass, white nought re- 

cj ' mained to him but the affections of his people, a philosophic insight 

« jnto the potency of principle rooted in the human heart, and bis 

-*' own unconquerable mind. In silent meditation he planned his 

4 country's deliverance. That deliverance he achieved. He inure- 
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* ever raised his ardently beloved England to the summit of human 
1 happiness, and himself to the pinnacle of human glory!' 

221. It is among the country gentlemen we, for the most part, find our 
Justices of the Peace; magistrates, in whom an enlightened and a be- 
nevolent carriage if their districts is Samaritan oil and wine, healing 
the wounds of society* restoring it to health and tranquillity* Both by 
the statutes, and the practice oflate times, these persons, in addition 
to the duties indicated by the title of their office, have likewise had 
cast upon them no very slight portion of the executive and superintend* 
ing magistracy of the country ; that is, in fact, an emanation of the 
power of the ministers of state. In this, there is no small danger to 
the virtue of the local magistracy, unless it be particularly on its guard 
against the temptation. If, indeed, this power, whether in mi- 
nisters or in subordinate magistrates, were always exercised with 
wisdom and genuine integrity, it would ever tend to the public good; 
and particularly in times like these, when the public mind is necessa- 
rily in a feverish state, from the distressful continuance of the war, 
with the infinity of its evils, among which, alas ! a decay of morals is 
a consequence as visible as natural* . In such a distempered state of the 
public mind, is it to be wondered at, that the fever, at once inflamed 
by the acuteness of pain, aggravated by despair, and irritated by the 
barbarous neglect of the state physicians, should occasionally rise to 
delirium producing mischief? 

222. On the first tendency to such disorder, . that is, when strong 
discontent is obvious, how does a reflecting, a wise, and amiable ma- 
gistrate conduct himself? Does he not personally converse as a friend 
with select individuals, for searching the wounds of discontent to the 
bottom ? If beyond his curing, or that even of the chief magistrate 
himself, and out of the .reach of any thing short of legislative power, 
is it not a duty of humanity, as well as of political obligation, to ad- 
vise the right course for giving such discontent a legal and peaceful 
vent, preventing violence, that is, by petitioning the only authority 
that can administer relief?" Nay, will he not allow this feeling for the 
miseries of those who ought to be taught to look up to him as a father, 
to carry him the length of calling them together, of assisting them in 
stating their grievances, and in joining them in praying for redress ? 

223. And if, in tracing effects up to their causes, he shall disco- 
ver that the political evils which affect the state, do really originate in 
Ike decay of that political liberty* which is the vital principle of the 
English Constitution, will not such magistrate, as a philosopher and 
a christian, and as a man sincerely attached to the fundamental laws 
and constitution of his country, advise that here, that on this funda- 
mental point, he laid the main stress of every petition ; this decern of 
our political liberty being our real state disease, of which war, debt, 
the ruin of trade, pauperism, paper money, and all the rest in the ca- 
talogue of public calamities, are mere symptoms ? 

224. Are we to credit a rumour, that among the northern magis- 
trates there have been some, in whose eyes misery is a deadly sin, 
and petitioning a treasonable crime, to be visited with reproach, witk 
misrepresentation, with persecution and imprisonment ? Good God! 
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ftis to be hoped the romour is unfounded. It is to be hoped, that 
in this land of light and liberality, such ignorance and brutality is an 
existence as imaginary as that of a Hydra, a Gorgon, or a Chimera ; 
the latter of which monsters is fabled to have had an odious body of 
three natures,' with 1 as many heads, namely, one of a lion, one of a 
goat y and one of a dragon, and that it continually vomited flames.* 

2fc5. Next to the country gentleman, we turn our thoughts to the 
toiLOWjEir o? agriculture, basis of political wealth and strength! 
a race who, when leaders are not wanting, never shrink from the 
duties of patriotism. Would the principal land-holders retain their 
influence over this body, they would do well not to wait to be called 
on, by those on whom they ought to call. 

M6. In what terms shall we accost our English merchants, our 
KANirFACTUftKRS, our artisans? have these forgotten they are 
Enblishiiem inheriting a Constitution protective of every right, and a 
fountain of sound policy ? * Why, instead of remembering this in- 
heritance, and acting accordingly, do we see perpetual prostrations in 
the anti-rooms of ministers who have undermined the foundations, 
and cankered the very roots, of commerce? Why only petitions 
of thousands and tens of thousands of sinking manufacturers, and 
artisans, (or favours to trade, without praying for a removal of the 
V$ vatATioN of their own rights and liberties ; seeing the usurpers 
have been the constant accomplices of ministers in a|l that has caused 
commercial ruin ?.. 

227. When in Union with all friends of their country's freedom, 
they shall petition for radical Reform —When these petitions, by 
the evidence of numbers shall prove they express the public opinion, 
then, but not till then, will the man of commerce in any of its branches, 
have that protection to which he is entitled; then, and not till then, 
may he expect the blessings of peace ; for not till then can England 
have that internal security, or that root of " military policy"* for ex- U 
ternal strength which can bring her honourable and permanent peace. 
2128. Aud how, finally, shall he appeal to the conscientiously moral 
or to the seriously religious part of the community, especially to those 
who are Petiti oners for religious Liberty? How happens it that 
these persons who ground their application on natural right, derived 
from God, and independent on human modification, so unaccountably 
overlook the strength of their foundation 1 ? How come they not to re- 
collect, that what, for mere convenience in speech, is called religious 
liberty, is only one branch of political liberty, that is, natural li- 
berty fortified by an equitable system of national polity ? How comes 
it to pass that appellants to the law and the gospel follow dot the ex- 
ample of an apostle ? 

220. When, after the maimer so lately prevalent in Ireland, St. 
Jhml was about to be 4 examined by scourging,' when actually 
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4 bound with thongs/ preparatory to the military scourging', ' cbn£ 

* manded by the chief captain/ the great apostle, as the very foun*- 
dation to exemption from violence, indignity, and wrong, pleaded 

44 that he was * free born.'* 

. 430* Did all Englishmen, when repairing to a House of Com* 
mons as petitioners, bear in mind that the nation have a right to 
be there fully and fairly, and by annual election, represented, and 
that a despotic Borough-Faction Usurpation there sits trium* 
phant ; would they not, in the dignified manner of the apostle, ft 
manner alone becoming men * free-born,' as a prelude to the 
pursuit of protection, first assertand vindicate their birthright freedom? 

231. Repairing to that ( Council' for redress, and there be? 
holding this sight -mocking, sense -con founding phantom, with count- 
less heads and babbling tongues, a monstrous spectre clothed "M 

5 " forms, and types, and shadows, and fictions of law,*" would sS 
hideous a vision call up no feeling of public duly in religious minds ? 

232. Of all influences, that of genuine religion, of vital Christi- 
anity, should seem best to prepare men for conscientiously advocating 
the liberty of their country. What does religion intend, but to 
keep ever preseut in the mind man's dependence on his Maker, with 
an habitual sense of the duties thence resulting ? What are these du- 
ties ? When a pharisee, ' a lawyer,' asked Jesus, ' Which is the 

* great commandment in the law?' Jesus said unto him, ' Thou 
'. shalr love the Lord thy Cod with all thy heart, and with all thy 
4 soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great conunand- 
1 ment : and the second is like unto it : Thou shall love thy neigh- 
' hour as lhyse(f. On these two hang all the law and the prophets.' 

233. And did not the diviue Teacher of this second duty, as a uni- 
versal rule, exemplify in his own conduct that particular species 
of this social affection which constitutes patriotism ? Although hit 
revelation and his labours had for their object the universal salvation 
of all men of every age and every land, yet a peculiar love of -his 
native country occasionally breaks out with exquisite pathos and beauty : 
— ' Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonjesL 
' them which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
' thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
' her wings, and ye would not !' And on another occasion, even when 

* approaching Jerusalem in a sort of triumph, attended by a very 

* great multitude, who spread their garments, and strowed branches 

* of trees in the way, proclaiming with Hosannahs, that he came in 
c the name of the Lord, when he was come near, to this proud capital 
of Judea, ' and beheld the city, he wept over it;' over the dark-mind- 
ed and perverse Jerusalem. ' If,' said he, ' thou hadst known the 
' things which belong unto thy peace J but they are hid from thine 

* eyes ! For the days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies shad 
' cast a trench about thee, and shall lay thee even with the ground; 

S ' and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another.'* 

144 Acts ixij. 
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, , 334. Tt is 'somewhat remarkable, that lie immtdhUly proceeded 
jo the Temple, and began to cast out them that sold therein, and them 
that bought, saying unto them, * It is written, my House is the 
* House of Prayer, but ye have made it a Den of Thieves. 1 * Some 
of the learned, but without due reflection, have called this casting out 
of the lraders>undtr the then government of Jerusalem, one of Christ's 
miracles, because, say they, for violently overturning in open day 
what had the sanction of law and usage, of priest and ruler, he would 
himself have been instantly seized and cast into prison. But there is 
a natural solution of this matter. In the first place, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the proper market place was exterior to the Temple, al- 
though the traders, by silent encroachment and corrupt connivance, 
liad gradually obtained stations within; being themselves in that case 
violators of the law, and not him who, for the profanation, drove 
them out. 2dly, The enemies of Jesus had not yet matured their, 
designs against him, nor concerted matters with the Roman governor, 
Mate. And, 3dly, those enemies saw Jesus supported by * a very 
' great multitude 9 manifesting the warmest attachment to his- 
person. Hence, in the intrinsic rectitude of his ejecting the impious 
traders from the polluted temple, coupled with the respect inspired by 
the NUMBEt, the union, and the devotion of * the very great mul- 
titude* who followed him, we have a rational solution of this matter, 
without imputing the acquiescence of the rulers to a miracle. 

235. {<an those who claim the rights of conscience, or any public 
right, or any species of liberty, civil or religious, approach a House 
•f Commons without a consciousness that there too, in that 'temple of 
•ur liberties, sit them that buy and them that sell, profaning the place, 
and whose corruptions threaten the sacred city of our constitution with 
a destruction, that would not leave in it one stone upon another? 

236. And can Christians, reflecting on all this, think to draw the 
waters of liberty, or of just government, or of national morality, from 
a poisoned fountain? What do they learn from the example of that 
Master, who ( wept over the city,' but to feel for their country? — 
What, from him who cast the profane out of the Temple, but to render 
the Commons' House once more what the legislative assembly of our 

• Saxon ancestors was — a Wittenagemote, or assembly of the wise aud 
t virtuous, " to keep the people of Cod from sin, that they may live in . 
, " peace and receive right?"* Taught by religion to love our brethren 
i and our neighbours, who are they, if not those who with us are joiut 
t heirs of the same constitution, inheritors of the same rights and liber- 
. ties, citizens of the same state, linked together by the same laws, 
; bound by the same obligations of fealty; that is, united under one aud 
j the same system of common inheritance, common right, common in- 
. terest, common defence, common duties, and common attachment ? 

237. ' How can we better manifest a genuine love of our political 
neighbour and our country, than by freeing the fountain of law from 
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imitation ? ' Thus, then, let us stand between. the dead and the livm 

149 that .the plague of parliamentary corruption may be stayed 1* Am; 
for this cause, shall we not pray. for, and with ardour promoti 
Union ? A Union rooted in knowledge, and in eyery feeling of the 
uncorrupted heart ! A Union which shall have nought to fear fan 
that Satanic maxim of the profligate politician, divide and conquer* 
A Union that shall elevate the mind, by an ennobling consoioumai 
of public duty, alike acceptable in the eye of God and man; proof- 
ing a constancy -not to be shaken by any earthly cause ! * Behokd 
'- how good and pleasant a thing it is, for brethren to dwell togedxf 

150 « in unity !'♦ 

238. All false religions ever have been, and ever must be, mat 
or less, incompatible with, or adverse to, the political freedom i 
mankind ; because not founded on the truths of nature. In this view, 
genuine Christianity stands in glorious contrast to every thiug of im- 
posture. Nought can so effectually establish, never again to be shako, 
the political freedom of man, as an exalted conception and reverend 
of the Divine nature, together with a conscientious obedience to tk 
second of the two grand precepts on which hang all the law and fb 
prophets. When, in respect of that fundamental, that sacred rjfkt 
of the nation, correctly denominated either elective or legislative, tkf 
christian duty of Idving our neighbours as ourselves, shall have hid 
its due influence on a majority of the members of parliament, it is on* 
nifest that its most conspicuous and most glorious fruit would be, 1 
People in the full enjoyment of political freedom ; having once man 
" next under God, an absolute dominion over themselves and their 

151 " estates."* And equally manifest it is, that nothing can be opposed 
to the radical reform necessary to this great end, which must not be 
in equal opposition to the performance of that christian duty. - 

239. Considering the unspeakable importance, in a Christian 
country, that the fountain of its laws should be purged of its corrtttV 
tions, and that none should be sent to parliament as the representativa 
of the people but men elected for the excellence of their characters, 
perhaps, there is no one case in which the ministers of religion cow 
more advance the interests of Christianity, than by recommending ft 
their respective congregations, seriously to examine the three simple 
principles of Reform on which this Union is founded, and thereapoo 
to act according to their convictions! When an individual measure, 
affecting any denomination of Christians, is introduced into parks* 
ment, and proposed as the object of a statute, such measure is gene* 
rally thought to merit attention, and esteemed worthy of calling torth 
exertion. How infinitely more then ought attention to be bestowed, 
and exertion to be culled forth, ou the principles necessary to purify 
the fountain oi legislation, and for establishing at once on the widest 
basis, the entire liberty of our country, civil and religions! • And, 
perhaps, the ministers of the Christian religion would in no small de* 
gree silence its adversaries, those in particular "who consider it as l 
mere scheme of prietcrafl , were they to hold up to the world, ana to 
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plify in their own conduct, this internal evidence of its truth and 
divine origin* that it is in strict unison with the political 
Hmcedom of man. Not so, from the beginning of the world to this 
day, was ever any scheme of priestcraft ! 

440. That great and powerful body of Christians who, dissenting 
bom the creed or the discipline of the state church, and who, in mat* 
ten between their Heavenly Father and themselves, deny a right of 
interference on the part of the Earthly Magistrate, did lately experi- 
ence the peaceful efficacy of right means to a right end. When the in- 
gredients of a new thunderbolt against religious freedom were collecting 
In the right hand of legislative power, these dissenters, wisely suspend* 
ing all differences of opinion among themselves, acted as became ra- 
tional beings* In prompt Petitions of Right, they instantly on 
their part, collected the proper ingredients of peaceful but effectual 
resistance. Legislative power, on beholding their Numbers, their 
Union, and their Energy, was taught to recollect itself. Thus ad- 
monished that its authority was not arbitrary, but merely vicarious 
and fiduciary ;* the gathered elements of its thunder fell from its 
hand innoxious*. A case in point, which cannot be too much the object 
of either praise or imitation, whenever an inherent right of nature is 
at stake! 

Ml. Ours in England is not a new case; for all the wholesome 
rinctples of the constitution of Israel had once fallen into utter ob- 
ivion, and the very ' Book of the Law 9 was lost. When ac- 
cidentally found again, and by an honest minister carried to the king, 
that.virtuous prince, a radical reformist, removed * all the abo- 

* wuna&ons ami of all the countries that pertained to the children of 
« Israel.'* 

248. And when, at a prior period, the corruptions of that govern- 
ment had ■ delivered the nation to trouble, to astonishment, and to 

* hissing,' as .well as the people, ' the fathers, and the sons, and 

* .the daughters, and the wives, to slaughter and captivity ;' ano- 
ther wise sovereign, with his nobles, in contempt of the profligate ri- 
diode cation their patriot efforts, had c made proclamatiou through* 
4 out all Israeli m favour of radical reform. When, as the thing 
pleased the king and all the congregation, for, the hand of God 
4 was to give than one heart/ that is, for saving the state, a provi- 
dential Union prevailed, and, as scripture informs us, * THE 
' THING WAS DONE SUDDENLY.'* He that hath cars to 
hear* let him hear! 

343. Whan the conscientiously moral man, or the serious Chris* 
lira, shall recollect, that it is a law of nature, or in other words, 
ant ordinance of 'the Divine Author of man's existence, that the 
WetUbcing aiPeUtical Communities shall have for its Cause Political 
Liberty,* he most! perceive, the first, the greatest, the most sacred of 
hk eml dntiesy is ever to watch over, and to perform his part in pre* 
serving the Political Liberty of his country ; for by that alone, him* 
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self, his Family, the nation, and their posterity, can be effectual)*- 
protected from wrong and oppression, or the making of good laws tit 
the establishment of right or justice, or for preserving the morals of 
the people, can be securely provided for. Let, then, the nobility, 
the gentry, the agriculturists, the traders, the artisans, the clergy, 
and all Christians as one man, unite for the recovery of the Constitu- 
tion and the Liberties of our Country, by a iadical air ohm of the 
national representation in the Commons' House of Parliament ! 

244. Ours is not the gathering call of any one political clan in 
hostility to any other. It is not the embattling music of chiefs against 
chiefs, for superiority, spoil, or revenge. Liege men of the Constitu- 
tion, we sound no bugle, we wave no banner, of faction; much less 
could we become unprincipled partisans of any motley, coal it ion, or 
instruments towards forming of administrations broad-bottomed oa 
rotten boroughs, county dictation, court favouritism, and open coo* 
tempt of public Rights : No : We merely proclaim the planting of the 
Constitutional Standard of England, around which we trust will rally 
in impenetrable phalanx and invincible Union, all who bear true al- 
legiance to the fundamental laws of their country t all who prefer 
liberty to slavery, honour to infamy ! 

245. The true friends to their country, says the admirable J?«- 
W, " are neither Tories, nor Whigs, nor Burdettites — They are 
'.' Englishmen." " If they choose to speak, their voice must be 
" heard.' 1 " It is in the very nature of arbitrary power to grow 
" more insolent by submission, and there is an extreme of oppressta 
" to which it is impossible to submit. To avert this calamity, I 

<- " know of no means so proper as a constant and firm resistance to the 
" encroachments of arbitary power, manifested and expressed in the 
. - " general will of a rational and enlightened people."* 

. 246. Sick are we to nausea at the very mode of compounding! 
modern Cabinet. Court Faction has artfully contrived, that the appel- 
lation of Statesman shall not be conferred on any one who U not within 
the circle of obsequiousness to will and pleasure. Thus circumscribed, 
the work goes on accordingly, and cabiuets are necessarily formed, in 
despite of recorded ignorance, in despite of habitual blunders, in de- 
spite of experienced incapacity that hath cost mines of treasure and ri- 
vers of blood, in despite of the grossest violations of public freedom — 
nay, this is a peculiar recommendation — in despite, in short, of what-, 
ever can bring the councils of the state into disesteem abroad or at 
home, as if England, beyond this little circle of obsequiousness, these 
purlieus of a court, were in knowledge, in genius, in virtue, hi 
political courage, sterile and unprofitable ; a barren waste, a lifeless 
desert, not producing a^ingle Statesman ! not furnishing a man who, 
for talent and integrity, could carry with him into the cabinet the con- 
fidence of his country ; enabling him with one hand to lead the willing 
mind of the people, and with the other to curb the proud enemy in hit 
attempts for their humiliation 1 

347. Whereas, in truth, of national liberty Statesmen are the na- 
tural growth. In a free House of Commons they must ever as abun- 
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dandy spring up, as in a corrupt government they never thrive and 
rarely appear. When by radical reform, the circle of obsequious- 
ness, the foul halo that surrounds the sun of Majesty and sheds on that 
•rbits disastrous vapour, shall be dissolved in air, and the ignominious 
manacles on freedom be snapped asunder, then will English loyalty 
shine in full lustre, the nation recover its energy, and its councils be 
guided by none but patriot Statesmen. 

248. The persons with whom this Union originated seek no pre- 
eminence* Their wish is, soon to find themselves undistinguishable 
in the multitudinous patriotism of the community. Their sole object 
is to forward the recovery of the constitution by radical reform. 
The sole, the indispensable means being national Union. This they 
hope to promote by the present appeal. They offer as a nucleus of 
such national Union their humble association. Provided it shall 
spread, until of every county, every city, and considerable town, a re- 
spectable number of its inhabitants shall have their names on its mus- 
ter-roll, it will thenbecertain that the Press will be in activity, that 
town and county Meetings will follow, that knowledge and public 
Spirit will circulate from mind to mind, from bosom to bosom, from 
heart to heart ; aud that Petitions of Rights will be signed by ani- 
mated and energetic Millions. Nothing more is wanting to success. 

249. , But here, a word of affectionate expostulation may be con- 
venient. It is addressed to those sincere friends of public freedom who 
may not yet have seen, in its full force, the utility of the Union's hav- 
ing an extent to the distant pans of the kingdom, or who may per- 
sonally feel objection to become members, on accountof the in frequency 
of their visiting the metropolis. After the copious exposition of the 
motives and object of the Union, given in this Appeal — an exposi- 
tion which may reasonably be thought to preclude an apprehension of 
rash counsels, or aberrations from the straight line and simplicity of 
the constitution, we trust that no apprehension of that kind can by any 
one be entertained. 

250. Besides, to a beneficial co-operation of the warm and active 
friends of national freedom, no means seem more natural, or more ef- 
ficacious, than that they become members of one and the same associ- 
ation, regularly communicating with each other through their own 
ordinary proceedings; as well as with their country ai large, through 
the medium of such of those proceedings, as may be rightly adapted to 
that end. -The separate unconnectedexertion of an individual may, no 
doubt! elevate his character, and do public good ; but the latter ef- 
fect were likely to be augmented, should the party be a distinguished 
member of a numerous and united body. Such an association of ideas 
might naturally, on one hand, add weight to his reasoning, and in- 
fluence to his opinions ; while, on the other haud, the lustre shed on 
the body to which such talents and virtues belonged, would of course 
render it an object of ambition, and of a lively interest, to be enrolled 
in the cause of public liberty with such men. Thus, by an action and 
re-action of this nature, Union in the cause of radical reform might 
be promoted with a rapidity, aud to a degree which, in the outset, it 
may be difficult to calculate. 

I. 
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til. When a Borough Faction, at ihe head of a mighty array, 
potent, numerous, and united in a compact phalanx, are opposed to 
parliamentary reform, and muster in their band all who live on those 
taxes by which the community are impoverished and weighed down to 
the earth, and have also in their pay the merctnarits of the Press, a 
troop of incessant activity, and as profligate as active-, what can be 
done for Liberty, so long as her friends and faithful followers are a 
mere mpe of sand, scattered and unconnected, without bond or link 
oT brotherhood, without system of co-operatiou, or any of the meant 
of influencing the public mind which are to be found In the counsel, 
the example, and the exertions, of a Body of Men, who, on public 
grounds, have once obtained public confidence. 

242. Provided, then, a National Union Tor recovering Na- 
tion*]. Liberty be not merely expedient, but necessary — provided 
the present infant Union be founded on principles that shall stand 
the test of the severest ordeal — provided the object it holds forth be 
that for which the Hampdens, the Ritssetts, '.be Sidneys, who died for 
us, would have uuited, and for which all who respect their memories 
ought t<> unite — provided the means it points out be those by which 
alone success is possible; and provided, finally, they are means by which 
if applied, success would be infallible : then every Englishman, at all 
acquainted with the human heart, will know, that in personally con- 
tributing to the increase of such a Union, he would, actually, by his 
example and influence, promote that National Union, on which the 
salvation of the state depends. 

253. As it accords with English experience, that "the fevers of 
" our Slate terminate in salutary results, when the Constitution 
" comes forth in more perfect health, and with new securities for our 
" freedom;"* so observe that, by the radical he form now pro- 
posed, simple as it is, the Nation would be put in ACTUAL fOS- 
S£SSIOJV»( those ancient, inherent, Ribhts and Liberties, which, 
in Magna Charla and the Hill of Sights were only DECLARED?— 
Wherefore we repeat, Despaih not of the Commonwealth ! 

254. Before we close this appeal, it may not be improper, and we 
hope will not be unprofitable, once more to expostulate with those who, 
in the science of parliamentary reform, seem as if they were lately born, 
and who are led astray by the infantile error of imagining that Ikis is a 
lime for half measures. Good God ! When English Liberty or Sla- 
very is on the cast of the die, to prattle about half measures ! When 
it will be well, if the firm advocates of radical reform by steadily 
pointing to that haven of repose shall avert from our country a 
bloody convulsion, to be devising flimsy schemes of gradual reform! 
When political revolution is convulsing the whole civilized world, not 
yet like English America in full possession of free government, 
have we gentlemen in this parent land of political knowledge, who 
can desire that we shut our eyes to the truths of science, who can re- 
commend a retrograde course from the goal to which our forefathers 
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pressed, who can propose even a temporary sacrifice to faction of the 
clearest principles of our Constitution ? When a Cortes, who have 
not on the continent of Spain territory on which they can set a foot f 
and scarcely know where to lay their heads in security, cannot con* 
descend to assert any thing short of a freedom worthy of men, are 
we in England to listen to propositions which at Cadiz a Spaniard 
would be ashamed to utter ? And when even South Americans are 
almost every where rending those detested chains in which they have 
so long groaned, and appealing to God and Nature for their inherent, 
their undiminished rights, who among us shall inculcate a base com- 
promise with corruption^ by meanly praying for half our Liberties? 

255. No: That which is so inexpressibly disgraceful % must be 
the reverse of expedient. Has the BOROUGH FACTION done its 
work by HALVES? Say, Englishmen, HAS IT LEFT YOU A 
REMNANT, OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, civil or mili- 
tary >— Look at the ruin of your REPRESENTATION ! Look at the 
ruin of your COUNTY POWER ! Look at the ruin of the CIVIL 
AUTHORITY of your country, whence even the best magistrates 
feel with sorrow their inability to suppress even an ordinary RIOT 
without aid from the STANDING ARMY;— an ARMY " under a 
** different command and governed by a different law."* ! I ! — Look, 
Englishmen, at all this ; and if it sting ye not with shame, neither 
would ye be ashamed were an Alfred to rise from the dead, demand- 
ing an account of those same Rights and Liberties, for which he en- 
countered death in fifty-six pitched battles, and, having established, 
COMMITTED THEM TO THE KEEPING OF THE PEOPLE 
OF ENGLAND ! 
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' This Day is Published, 

AN APPEAL TO THE NATION, 

BY ' 

THE UNION 

*OR PARLIAMENTARY REFORM ACCORDING TO THE 

CONSTITUTION. 

* Methinfcs I see in my Mind a noble and puissant Nati#B> ronstag hendf 
u like a strong Man after Sleep* and shaking her invincible Locks : Me- 
" thinks I see her as an Eagle, renewing her mighty Youth, and kindling 
" her undazzled Eyes at the fall mid-day Qeam j purging and unsealing 
" her long-abused Sight at the Fountain itself of^Heaveuly Radiance; 
11 while the timorous and flocking Birds, with those also that love the 
Twilight, flatter about, amazed at what she means*" 

Miltov. 

" When the People engage in the •olidest and anblfcnest Points of Contr* 
" versy, it betokens us not degenerated, nor drooping to a fatal Decay, 
" but casting off the old wrinkled Skin of Corruption, to onttive these 
. u Pangs, and wax Young again." 

, . „ Miltov. 

(Price Three ShilUnge and Sifrpeme,) 
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SIX LETTERS 

TO THE MARQUIS QJ? TAVISTOCK, 

OH 

A REFORM OF THE COLONS' ROUSE Qg PARLIAMENT) 

discussing TOJ »PT WRJ9F W1K&Q policy 

WITH PRINCIPLE. 

u The history of this Country abounds with more of these critical pterioli 
than that of any other; and it is to the proper use oar Ancestors madeef | 
them, that our government -ha* laflg bean advancing, by yarioos steps* 
towards perfection; they withstood the repeated attempts both of papa 
innovation and legal oppression ; and though their struggles frequently 
paodpoed violent fevered the state, jttttfcft <^m*#tie« fltwan «§» 

fl&fceftttry t jUrwmto Emi tf Liverpool. 
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UNION FOR PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 
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A 



.T ft MEETING held at the Freemason's Tavern, on Wednes- 
day, the 10th of June, 1813, 

EDWARD BOLTON CLIVE, Esq. in the Chair. 

1. Resolved, That an Association, denominated The Union for 
Parliamentart Reform according to tie Constitution, is bow 
established. 

2. Resolved, That the Basis or Constitution of this Union is ex- 
, pressed in the three following Propositions, namely : 

* 1. RemwmwtatioN — " the happiest discovery of political wis* 
llwa*"— is the vital principle of the English Constitution ; inasmuch 
as it is that alone which, in a state too extensive for personal legisla- 
tion, constitutes Political Liberty : 

IT. Political Liberty being a common right, Representation 
co-extensive wkh direct Taxation ought, with all practicable equa- 
lity, td be fairly and honestly distributed throughout the community ; 
the facility of which cannot be denied : 

III. The constitutional duration of a parliament cannot exceed one 

VEAR. 

0. Resolved, That the RULES, which have been now a second 
time read and considered, are adopted ; as follows ; 

I, — Towards the current expenses of this UNION, each Member 
pa^s to the Treasurer One Guinea a year ; and his first contribution 
Stands to his credit in the Treasurer's Book only un^il the day of the 
Monthly Meeting in May next following. 



IL- This UNION holds a Monthly Muting in the Metropolis, 
dn the Third Wednesday of cvery*calendar month ; when the names of 
ill Members present are to be entered in the Book of Proceedings. 

III. — An annual Committee of Consultation is elected, and its 
Chairman appointed, in and by the Monthly Meeting of May in 
•very year* This Committee consists of Twelve, 'of whom Three 
make a quorum ; and it meets at its own discretion, according to cir- 
cumstances. 

IV. — An annual Treasurer, and an annual Secretary, are likewise 
elected in the Monthly Meeting of May. Their names and places of 
abode are to be expressed on all such authorized communications in 
print, as may be made to the public, in furtherance of the object of this 
UNION. 

V. — In March every year, the Treasurer reports to the Secretary ail 
arrears then outstanding, when the Secretary calls them in. If not 
paid at, or prior to, the Meeting in May, each party in arrear is con- 
sidered as having withdrawn himself. , 

VI.— All Meetings are summoned for Six in the evening, die 
Chair to be taken precisely at Seven ; except the Monthly Meeting in 
February, when the Members are summoned for Twelve at Noon, 
and the Chair to be taken precisely at One. 

VII. — Not fewer than Twenty can constitute a Monthly Muling: 
but fewer than Twenty, provided they amount to Ten or more, may 
proceed to business as a Committee ; in which case, the proceedings are 
subject to revision of the next Monthly Meeting, with or without 
notice. 

VIII.— New Members are elected by Ballot. Their names. and 
abodes, together with the names of two Members by whom the Can- 
didates are respectively recommended, are entered in writing, and 
announced at one Monthly Meeting, and the Ballot takes place at the 
next. Within three days after the nominations, notice in a Circular, 
with the names and abodes as aforesaid, are to be dispatched to every 
Member. The first contribution of a new Member commences from 
the Day of his Election. 

IX. — In ballotting, whatever be the number of Members present. 
One negative in every entire Ten (without regarding fractions), ex- 
eludes the Candidate. But the Ballot cannot be made uuless twenty 
members be present. 

X. — This UNION dine together once a year, on the day of the Fe* 
bruary Meeting : Tickets fifteen shillings, including Wine ; Dinner 
served up at Six : after Dinner, no business transacted ; but this does 
not exclude Communications or Inquiries which may be addressed to 
the Chairman ; nor answers, nor argument, thence arising :«no Toast 
can be given from the Chair that hath not been sanctioned by the. 
Committee of Consultation* 
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XL— Visitors, .providing themselves with Tickets for the Annual 
Dinner of this UNION* and whose names are announced by the in- 
viting 'Parties to the Secretary, and entered by him, may be introduced 
as follows, namely, by invitation of the Chairman, nine ; of a Steward, 
six ; of a Member of the Committee of Consultation, four ; and of 
any other Member of the UNION, two. "The names to be read over 
before the Dinner is served up. 

XII. — It is in the discretion of the Monthly Meeting in March, to 

call a National or General Dinner Meeting of FRIENDS TO PAR- 

. LIAMENTARY REFORM, to be holden in the Metropolis on the 

Third Wednesday in April, electing for the same a Chairman and any 

number of Stewards. On the day of any such National Meeting 

this UNION will transact its ordinary business and ballot at a differ- 
ent house. 

* 

XIII. — Every Member of .any other Society or Union for Parlia- 
mentary Reform according to the Constitution, in any part of the 
United Kingdom, who contributes to such society not less than One 
Pound per annum, and who subscribes to the principles laid down in 
the Constitution of this UNION, is, on application, enrolled in our 
Books an Honorary Member, and admitted to the Annual Dinner, on 
furnishing himself with a Ticket. 

XIV.— -All Writings and Books which may be presented to this 
UNION, as well as all its own proper Books, Papers, Funds, and 
Property of every kind, are under the authority, command, and guar- 
dianship (in trust) of the Committee of Consultation for the time be- 
ing ; all use to be made of the Press, in the way of Advertisement, 
or Circulars to the Members of the UNION, is likewise under its su- 
perintendence, management, and direction; and it has liberty of 
making presents of publications belonging to the UNION, where and 
when, by so doing, it shall be of opinion the cause of Parliamentary 
'Reform according to the Constitution is likely to be materially pro- 
moted. But no publication can be made under the sanction of the 
UNION, which shall not have been approved of and authorized by 
a Monthly Meeting. 

XV— The accounts of this UNION are audited by the Committee of 
Consultation, prior to, and reported at, the Monthly Meeting in May. 

XVI. — In consideration of the small annual contribution to this 
UNION, all Members pay for the copies they order of any publica- 
tions which are the property of, and sold for, the UNIQN ; and like- 
wise pay the postage of the official Circulars they receive on the 
business of the UNION, as well as of such Letters as they themselves 
write to the Committee of Consultation, the Treasurer, or Secretary. 

XVII. — These RULES cannot be altered, except by authority of a 
Monthly Meeting of the UNION, at which not fewer than T/urty 
Members shall be present ; nor unless the alteration or alterations pro- 
posed have been presented in writing to a prior Monthly Meeting, as 
well as fully set forth in a Circular, to be issued as aforesaid : And it 



if farther provided, that, in case, it the tkne of first proposing any 
such alteration, the Committee of Consultation for the time being, 
shall interpose, and require a notice of two months 9 such interposition 
shall have full effect, and the proposed alteration shall then be in- 
serted in two successive Circulars. 

.21. y Resolved, That the Committee of Consultation for the current 
.22. 5 year shall consist of the following Members, namely, 

Adams, William, Esq, Maclean, Charles, &f« D, 

Brooks, Samuel, Esq. Margrave, Thomas, Esq, 

Burdett, Sir Francis Puller, George, Esq. 

Cartwright, J. Esq.* Slade, Robert, Esq. 

Clive, E.Bolton, Esq. Walker, P. Esq. 

Fawkes, Walter, Esq. Wood, Matthew, Esq* 

* Chairman. 

A4. Resolved, That Mr. Samuel Brooks, of No. 110, Strand, if 
elected Treasurer of this UNION. 

A25. Resolved, That Mr. Thomas Cleary, of No. $1, Essex-street, 
Temple, is elected Secretary to this UNION. 

A3. Resolved , That the truth of the third proposition in the Constitution 
of this UNION is made evident by the following, among other con* 
siderations ; 

1st ; An Englishman, at twenty-one years of age, enters on hk 
inheritance, whatever it may be. — 2nd ; " A greater inheritance de* 
" scends to every one of us from " Right and the Laws than from 
" our Parents;" on which maxim Sir Edward Coke (in 4 his 2nd 
Institute) remarks, "Right is the best birthright the subject hath; 
" for thereby his goods, lands, wife, children, his body, life, ho- 
* c nour, and estimation are protected from wrong." — 3d ; To no 
other " Right" than that of a People either personally or represen- 
tatively, making their own Laws, whereby they may be IC protscUi 
u from Wrong," can this remark of Sir Edward Coke possibly ap- 
ply.— 4th ; When Election is withholden for seven Years, then alf 
who came of age since the preceding election, are kept out of their 
Inheritance and best Birthright. — 5th; Even supposing the Re- 
presentation of our Country were in other respects quite perfect, yet 
septennial parliaments would still deprive the whole Nation of its 
political Liberty for six parts in seven of human life ; and triennial 
Parliaments must have a like effect for two years in every three ; 
whence it follows, that Parliaments of any duration exceeding On* 
Year, instead of a protection from, would be an infliction of 
" wrong ;" contrary to the Constitution, against Right, and de- 
structive of Liberty. 

A5. Resolved, That no person, holding a Pension, or Place of Profit, 
under the Grown, shall be a Member of this UNION. 



All. Resolved, That a Subscription be now opened in aid of our ori- 
ginal Funds, for enabling the Union to extend its services in the Cause 



